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Hard times are a test of relative values. When 
money is scarce.and demands are many, one has to 
sve up luxuries in order io retain necessaries. Just 
tow the missionary societies and religious periodicals 
re feeling the pressure of diminished receipts; but 
tollege athletic contests and horse shows are having 
‘uparalleled support. It is a great thing to know 


What a Christian can: live without, and what he must 
ve, 


Every Sunday-school class is a hard class to teach. 
© classes, indeed, are comparatively easy to 
manage; but the classes that are easiest to manage 
we often the hardest to teach. More glorious results 


that they are afraid of making a failure, but that 
they are afraid their failure will show. Dodging 
difficulties is poor business for a servant: of Christ, 
and usually proves unsuccessful. 


The poorest of men is the man without a standard. 
And few persons know how poor in this respect they 
are. Association with our fellows demands that we 
make mutual concessions, personal sacrifices. The 
question is, What shall we hold fast to? What do 
we deem of paramount importance, and therefore not 
to be yielded? In any question of progress, any dis- 
cussion of modes, methods, values, interests, how many 
persons can answer this question, put fairly to them- 
selves, What do I believe to be fundamental, para- 
mount, inviolable? Some sacrifices must be made,— 
what may I agree to sacrifice? For instance, if a 
superinterfient finds that he cannot address the whole 
school, babies, adults, and intermediates, unless all 
have studied the same lesson, what is to be done? 
Which is of paramount importance,—the superinten- 
dent’s address, or the adaptability of lessons to grades 
bf scholars? Which must give way,—the infant 
learner, or the superintendent? What is the stand- 
ard,*the inviolable, the all-essential, thing—talking 


They have longings passing through them, but not 
possessing them ; and they fail to rise up with deter- 
mination, and to press forward without stopping or 
swerving until they have reached and compassed the 
one end of their desires. A hungry man usually 
gets food, and a thirsty man drink. A man finds 
time, however busy he is, to make the one call of’ 
love-or business or sympathy which he really wanta 
to make, when it ousht to be made ; and he takes 
time to write the one letter he wants to write, even 
though he leaves fifty other planned letters unwritten, 
If it is money, or k»< wledge, or spiritual power, that 
he reaches out after with utter longing, he gets it 
sooner or later. Let no man, then, complain that he 
really wants better things than he has, but he cannot 
getthem. The difficulty with him is, that he does not 
really want the better things that he says and thinks 
he wants, and so he is content to live on without 
them, and to take lesser things as he goes along. ‘The 
words of God with reference to the highest blessing, 
as applicable to the lower blessings also, are: “ Ye 
shall seek me, and find me, when ye shall search for 
me with all your heart.” 








in the desk, or learning in the primary class? It is 
a good thing to bring ourselves down to an ultimatum, 
and see, not what our neighbors believe, but of what 
we ourselves are convinced, and why. 


Discovery is the mother of knowledge. One who 
really discovers a fact or truth learns it, knows it, in 
its relation to other facts or truths. A man who 
knew all the definitions and rules of arithmetic in 
boyhood, suddenly discovered one day, in middle life, 
just what “numerator” and “denominator” really 
mean. Had he been led on to make this discovery 
in his early days, he would have been spared much 
perplexity and unnecessary toil. A recent writer 
well says: “It is as important for a child to discover 
a law for himself as though it had not been discov- 
ered a thousand times before. The child that does 
not do what has been done before, that does not re- 
discover what has been already discovered, will stand 
at his desk with a dozen thermometers about him and 
ask what the temperature is; he will ask the size of 
a wire with a gauge already in'hand.” Nor is this 
charge to be confined to the schoolboy. Most homes 
of the educated classes contain works of reference. 
But how few of those who have them discover any- 
thing by them! A whole family will dispute over a 
question of spelling or pronunciation, and never think 
of opening the dictionary, which stands in full sight 
on the shelf. Whoever is content to let other persons 
do all the discovering for him may gather facts and 
miss knowledge. Lead the pupil to discover. 


Most men have what they really want. That is, 
if a man puts his life into a want, or puts a want 
into his life, so that he is not content to live without 





™ frequently achieved, from a noisy benchful of rude 
_. Rattentive boys than from a sweet circle of little 
Gls that smile at the teacher and think about the 


oer 


| that one thing which has his heart, he is likely to get 


| it, and not likely to stop until he has got it. The 
trouble with men generally is, that their thoughts 


am girls’ dresses. The real reason why some per-| and desires do not center on one thing at a time, so 
ke ask for an “ easy class” in Sunday-school is not | that they feel they must have that one thing or die. 


MEASURING ONE’S OPPORTUNITIES. 


That opportunities ought to prove opportune, that, 
in fact, they are given us to be improved, is a truth 
that hardly demands discussion. Nor is the reitera- 
tion of this truth neglected in the world’s education. 
No inconsiderable portion of children’s literature has 
to do with the bright examples of preternaturally 
good boys, who, by dint of making the most of each 
“golden opportunity,” have fought their way to fame 
and fortune, while, on the other hand, the story- 
books that have for their burden the woes which fol- 
low “neglected opportunities” can be counted by the 
score in our Sunday-<chool libraries. Philosophers 
have written learnedly of the gain of that decision of 
character which improves the critical moments of life; 
poets have moaned plaintively of that final despair 
which grasps ia vain after the neglected chances of 
lost yesterdays. In all the domain of practical ethics 
there is perhaps no dogma that is more insisted upon 
than this, that, under all circumstances,—in season 
and out of season,—any good opportunity that pre- 
sents itself is to be seized and utilized. 

This teaching has by no means the same effect on 
all minds alike. It nerves some to calm and thought- 
ful action; it drives others to hasty and ill-considered 
ventures ; while not a few indolent natures are soothed 
by it into the belief that success in life depends, after 
all, not so much upon industry, ability, and honesty, 
as upon the opportunities, the fortunate chances, 
which come but occasionally into any life, and are to 
be duly improved when they arrive. Such easy souls 
as these put their trust in chance, and wait torpidly 
for the coming of the eolden hour when, without any 
exertion on their part, they shall be lifted at once 
into the sunshine of prosperity. Rather an uncertain 
outlook that, in a world where saddled and bridled 
horses do not go about hunting for riders ! 

True as the statement seems, that all opportunities 





should be improved, it is true only in part. There 
are few rules which are of universal application, and 
| this is not one of the few. The many apparent op- 
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portunities which press in upon the attention of 
every man in active life cannot all be utilized. The 
man who should make any attempt to do this would 
soon find himself in a maze of wrecked prospects and 
uncompleted enterprises. New ways of extending 
one’s business, new plans for incréasing one’s intellec- 
tual culture, new opportunities of work for the Mas- 
ter,—these besiege eye and ear and brain, day after 
day, with unwearied pertinacity, One would need 
the hundred eyes of Argus, the hundred hands of 
Briareus, and the hundred tongues which Homer 
longed for, before he dared attempt to turn to proper 
account one tithe of the good opportunities which 
clamor for attention before his door. 

It is clear that, if one is to turn any of these oppor- 
tunities to the best account, a choice from among 
them must be made, while the others are resolutely 
pushed aside. But what is to guide us in our choice? 
Are we to select at random whatever seems to suit 
some momentary whim, or whatever consorts with 
our fixed prejudices or our arbitrary preferences? It 
is ‘here that the most important duty of all comes in, 
—that of measuring our opportunities. If we make 
a mistake here, it may cripple us for the rest of our 
lives. If we estimate aright here, and choose well, 
the issues for good will be unending. Out of a dozen 
or more opportunities, each mutually exclusive, to 
find and choose that which has the widest scope and 
leads to the most beneficial ‘and most enduring re- 
sults,—this is a task which needs no mean penetra- 
tion, and which demands sound common-sense and a 
strong and well-balanced will. 

And not the least important of the essentials for 
the right estimating of our opportunities’ is the pos- 
session of a just standard of measurement. There are 
many standards of measurement in, ‘the world. One 
man judges everything by its relation to his purse ; 
his own pleasure is the canon by which another tries 
all competing claims; a third brings everything to 
the test of what he calls utility. Each of these three 
men will differ completely from the two others in his 
estimate of any single personal fact. And, in the 
game way, our estimates of our opportunities will 
differ essentially, according as we take for our stan- 
dard of measurement our own profit, our own pleasure, 
our own advancement, or the pleasure, profit, and 
advancement of others, or as we bring them to the 
higher test of what God calls on us to do at that hour. 
Each man owes it to himself and to his God to find 
what is the true standard of measurement for his 
opportunities, and to estimate and choose and act 
accordingly. 

It must not be forgotten that when our seeming 
opportunities are brought up to the right standard, it 
may happen that they all fall short of it. But when- 
ever this happens, it is a sign that these seeming 
opportunities have been for us no real opportunities 
at all, and that one grand opportunity is still left us, 
—that of making new opportunities. The man who 
can best measure his opportunities, is the man who 
will be least dependent upon chance, and most capable 





our opportunities may be the first step in convincing us 
of our error. Blessed is he who knows how to judge 
and how fo meet his opportunities ; for he who knows 
this is not likely to fail in the knowledge of his other 
duties. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


An Oriental proverb is, “ A perfume cannot be hid.” 
A good thing will make itself known, This is as true of 
thought as of matter. A little volume prepared for 
purely private distribution, by a father after his little 
ones had been taken from his home, has made itself known 
so widely that requests for information concerning it 
have come in from various directions, and the author has 
been repeatedly urged to consent to its publication. 
Here, for example, comes a letter from a firm of book- 
sellers in Rhode Island, as follows: 


Can you put us on the track of a recent (?) book by Patterson 
Du Bois? A portion of the title is said to be “ Little Hands.” 
If you will give us the title and publisher, or inform us where 
the same can be obtained, you will greatly oblige. 


The title of the book is “ Beckonings from Little 
Hands.” Several.of its chapters appéared in The Sun- 
day School Times, from “ Normand Patterson.” 
re on him for copies of the little 





prigé is $1.50. Application can be made for it to Messrs, 
Jéhn D, Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Phila- 
delphia. 


Anniversary celebrations have a certain attractiveness 
to all classes of individuals. It used to beessaid of an 
enthusjastic Sunday-school worker in Connecticut that 
he averaged four annual meetings a year in his Sunday- 
school. Village, state, and nationa] anniversaries have 
multiplied in America within the past twenty years, and 
the scale of their celebration has increased correspond- 
ingly. After the quadrennial celebration of the dis- 
covery of America was an assured success, it was natural 
to look for something of vaster importance than that; 
and the beginning of Christiqnity in the world was sug- 
gested by more than one person as an appropriate epoch 
for an anniversary celebration of unparalleled magnifi- 
cence. Colonel Jesse E. Peyton of New Jersey, who has 
been called the “ Father of Centennials,” from his con- 
nection with several of the more prominent centenary 
cglébrations observed in America within twenty years, 
made his voice heard prominently in favor of a grand 
celebration in Jerusalem at the beginning of the twen- 
tieth century of Christianity. Other persons have made 
other proposals in the same general direction. A ques- 
tion that arises naturally in the discussion of these propo- 
sitions is, When does the twentieth century begin? It 
is an old question, but it is still a red-hot one in many a 
village debating society, In referring to the supposed 
date of our Lord’s birth, Professor Dr. Riddle recently 
spoke of the fact that the twentieth century does not 
begin until the close of the year 1900. Thereupon the 
Rev. Dr. Wilbur F. Crafts writes to say that he supposes 
he was in the mind of Dr. Riddle in this connection, as 
he, as well as Colonel Peyton, has been pressing the pro- 
priety of a celebration of the beginning of the twentieth 
century of Christian history, In explanation of his 





of making new opportunities for himself. Even a 
heathen poet could boast that he ruled his circum- 
stances, and did not suffer his circumstances to rule 


him. Much more should the Christian, who recog- | 


nizes God’s clear pointing to the duty of the hour, 
have faith and firmness sufficient to enable him to 
turn away from those opportunities which, however 

_ legitimate they may seem, would, if followed up, 
lead him down and away from the path of evident 
duty. 


This scrutiny of our opportunities, this rejection of 


those which are out of the line of duty, and the 
choice or creation of those which are fitting, should 
make our work more intelligent and more effective. 


If we have fallen into a careless way of accepting 


whatever chance brings. to us, if we have forgotten 
our high duties as God’s servants, in the little or the 
great tasks which he, from day to day, gives us to do; 
if we have given up our proper work to seize some 


tempting opportunity,—the impartial measuring of , cember 25, 1901. 


\ 


* 





plans, he says: 


EDITOR OF THE SuNDAY SCHOOL TIMES: 

In your issue of June 9, Dr. Riddle criticises some un- 
named person for proposing to “ celebrate December 25, 1899, 
as the opening of the twentieth century after the birth of Christ,” 
| As I have proposed a celebration of a Christmas connected with 
| the transition to the new century, and as no one else has done 
80, so far as I know, I infer that the criticism has been suggested 
by some erroneous report of my proposal ; perhaps by the in- 
terview with me published in a leading Sunday paper, in viola- 
tion of the reporter’s promise, which report I never saw. My 
proposal was to celebrate December 25, 1900, as “ the last 
Christmas in the nineteenth century,” in a series of round-the- 
world Christian conventions, to include the following Easter 
also,—a proposal approved by the World’s Women’s Christien 
| Temperance Union, and by many Christian leadera. There are 
really four years entitled to recognition in this connection for 
the Christmas day, or more: 1895, in which ecccurs the nine- 
teen-hundredth birthday of Christ; 1896, in which the twen- 
tieth Christian century really begins; 1900, in which the nine- 
| teenth century ends; 1901, in which the twentieth century 
| begins. The celebration of such great events, the greatest any 
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THE STILL HOUR. 
BY JOSEPH A, TORREY. 


How shall I hear thee speak, O Saviour mine? 
I cannot listen ’mid the noisy crowd ; 
Earth’s multitudinous yoices harsh and Joud, 
In one discordant chorus now combine 
To shut me from all gentle speech of thine. 
Lord, I must wait till njght the day enshroud ; 
Then shall my soul, in rapt devotion bowed, 
Rise above earth to hear thy volee divine. 
With thee my sou) shall keep her sacred tryst, 
When thou and I in that still hourshall meet; 
By earth’s alluring toys no more enticed, 
My meditation of thee shall be sweet ; 
My deurest joy be sitting at thy feet, 
As Mary sat, to hear thy words, O Christ! 


Boston, Masa. 





CONFIRMATION OF THE BIBLE STORY, 
BY PROFESSOR A, H, SAYCE, D.C.L., LL.D. 


From the very beginning of biblical criticism, th 
fourteenth chapter of Genesis has attracted the special 
notice of commentators. It gives us a glimpse into the 
history of the great Oriental monarchies which lay be. 
yond the limits of Canaan; it contains a fragment of 
early Canaanitish history; and it sets ‘‘ Abram the He 
brew” before us,—not as the wanderer and ‘stranger in 
Palestine, or the patriarchal forefather of the chosen 
people, but as a rich and powerful chieftain allied with 
the princes of the Amorites, and able to inflict defeat on 
the armies of Elam and Babylonia. Until the discovery 
and decipherment of the cuneiform monuments, it was 
the only ray of light which lit up the blank darkness of 
early Babylonian history. 

It might have been thought that the chapter 10 eri- 
dently bore the stamp of truthfulness on its face, that 
no attempt would have been made to impugn its bis, 
torical authority. Nothing, however, seems sacred to 
the restless ‘‘ criticism” of modern time; and of |ate 
years critics have been found to declare that the nam 
tives of the chapter are mythical. Not only Melcix 
dek,, but, the: king of Sodom and his companions, ss, 
have been resolved into myth; and “ Abram the He 
brew ” has naturally shared the same fate. It has been 
asserted that distant expeditions, like that recorded of 
Chedorlaomer and his allies, conld not have been made 
at so early a date; that an Elamite or Babylogian cov- 
quest of Canaan was but a “ reflection into the past” of 
the later conquests of the Assyrian kings, and that 
actual history knew nothing of an Elamite supremacy 
in Babylonia, 

Archeological research has now given a categorical 
denial to these assertions and postulates of skepticism. 
It has become probable that the account of Chedorla 
mer’s campaign was derived from the contemporaneous 
annals of Babylonia. At any rate, the narrative ba 
been shown-to be in strict harmony with fact. It bas 
become equally probable that the history of Melchiz- 
dek was also derived from contemporaneous documents, 
and that his meeting with Abram actually took place. 

Let us first see what the cuneiform inscriptions bave 
to tell us about Babylonia and Canaan, in the age” 
which the Book of Genesis assigns Abram, Already, 
at the very dawn of history, Babylonian armies bed 
marched into the West. Sargon of Accad, who reigned 
about B.C. 3800, and founded the first Semitic empire 
of which we know, led his armies four times into the 
land of the Amorites, the name under which Syria and 
Palestine were known to the Babylonians, and united 
most of the countries of Western Asia into single 
kingdom. His son and succestor, Naraim-Sin, extended 
the empire of his father still further. Palestive being 
secured in his rear, he marched southward inte the 
Sinaitic peninsula and Midian, whose king be captured. 
He must thus have followed, it will be observed, the s#”* 
road as that Chedorlaomer is stated to have taken. 

Fifteen hundred years after Satgon (or about B.C. 
2240) another Babylonian king, whose name was Aum 
satana, calls himself not only “king of Babyloo,” > 
also “ king of the land of the Amorites.” Ammi-sslso* 

was the great-grandson of Khammurabi, who bad 00! 
Babylonia under his sway by overthrowing the suzerainly 
of the Elamites and conquering Eri-Aku, the rival king 
of Larsa. Eri-Aku had been assisted by the Elamites, 
and his Elamite descet is indicated by the fact tha! 
father bore the Elamite name of Kudur-Mabug, 





living person will be calléd on to celebrate, might well include 
all these dates, beginning December 25, 1895, and closing De- 
WILBUR F. CRaFts. 


| called king of Elam or of Babylonia ; his title is 


servant of Mabug.” Kudur-Mabug, however, 
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pecial | The discovery of the cu- 
to the neiform tablets of Tel el- 
Ay be. Amarna has informed us 
mnt of how the history of the cam- 
e He paign of Chedorlaomer 
yer in could have become known 
hosen to a Hebrew writer. 
1 with have: learned that the 
eat on Babylonian domination in 
vovery Canaan was exercised s0 
it was long and so powerfully as 
ess of Bronze'statue bearing an in- 0 make the culture of Ca- 
a fled King Arioch —_ naanessentially Babylonian 
nO evi- Louvre, in Paris. in character. Not only the 
e, that theology of Babylonia made 
ts bis its way into Canaan, the language, script, and literature 
red to of Babylonia did the same. The Canaanites learned to 
of late read and write the language and syllabary of the Babylo- 
nam nians, and clay books, inscribed with cuneiform charac- 
Icbine tes, were stored up in the libraries and archive cham- 
8, #0, ders of the Canaanites, just as they were in those of their 
e He Babylonian masters. Among these clay books were 
s been doubtless historical annals, and no annals were so likely 
ded of to be studied by the Canaanitish scribes as those which 
1 made related to their own country. 
1D con Itis the Tel el-Amarna tablets which have also thrown 
“ o light on the person of Melchizedek, As I have already 
d that 
































gorical briefly notice them here. 

ticism. First and foremost, we now have documentary testi- 
dorlao- mony that, not only did the city of Jerusalem exist 
rapeous before the days of the Israelitish conquest, but that it 
ive bas was already called Urusalim, or Jerusalem. 

It bes more, the same documentary testimony shows thit it was 
elchize- 4 city of considerable importance, whose prince held 
iments, tule over the neighboring territory. All three facts have 
ylace, been denied by modern criticism, more especially the 
18 have second, and it was therefore with special, pleasure that I 
» age discovered the name Uru-salim in certain of the Tel el- 
sg Amarna letters, accompanied by geographical indica- 
ies 


empire of the library of Nineveh, in which all sorts of foreign 
into the and obsolete words were explained, that uru was the 
ria and equivalent of the Assyrian and Babylonian aly (‘‘a city”). 
a“ Salim I regard to be the name of the god of “peace,” 
wn F who was known as Sulman, or Solomon, in Assyrian, 
xteud ind Uru-salim would therefore have signified “ the city 
e being of the God of Peace.” 1 

nto o The Tel el-Amarna letters in which the name of Uru- 
en ulim occurs were written by a certain Ebed-tob (Abdu- 


Dp. 


Awmi- 
p,” but 
j-salaDs 
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zerainty 
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ae Pomted to it by “the Mighty King.” Some Assyriolo- 
that bis ists have confounded this “ Mighty King” with the 
the tian monarch, Such a view, however, is untenable, 
y not ny because the Pharaoh was not called “the Mighty 
bers bag Ratt —Not many Assyriologists have accepted this explanation — 
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of the land of the Amorites,” implying that he too 


It is scarcely needful to point out how extraordinarily 
corroborative all this is of the narrative in Genesis. The 
politieal situation is the same,—even the proper names 
are the same. In Eri-Aku, king of Larsa, we cannot 
refuse to see Arioch of Ellasar. Whether Amraphel is 
to be identified with Kham- 
murabi is doubtful, since 
Shinar or Sumer, over which 
Amraphel ruled, was prop- 
erly Southern Chaldea, and 
the original kingdom of 
Khammurabi lay in the 
north. Moreover, the names 
do not seem to satisfactorily 
correspond. But Chedor- 
laomer is a good Elamite 
name. It is the Elamite 
Kudur-Lagamar, “ the ser- 
vant of the god Lagamar,” 
and is thus formed exactly 
like Kudur- Mabug, ‘the 
servant of the god Mabug.” 


laid before the readers of The Sunday School Times the 
remacy conclusions which I believe may be drawn from their 
evidence in regard to the old king of Salem, I will only 


a tions which made it certain that Jerusalem was meant. 
reign But this is not all. We learn from the lexical tablets 


Dhabba), who governed Jerusalem and its territory un- 
B.C. der Amenophis IV., or Khu-n-Aten, the “heretic king” 
ut B. of the eighteenth Egyptian dynasty (B.C. 1400). Ebed- 
lob declares that he is not like the other Egyptian pre- 
feets and vassal-princes in Canaan; he was the ally as 
well as the servant of the Pharaoh, for he did not owe 
aa either to his father or to his mother, or even 
the great king” of Egypt himself. He had been ap- 


King” in the correspondence from Canaan, partly be- 
cause “the Mighty King” is contrasted with the Egyp- 
tian king who8e ally Ebed-tob was. In “the Mighty 
King,” therefore, we must see the title of the deity who 
was worshiped at Jerusalem. 

The cuneiform evidence accordingly presents us with 
three facts. First of all, the name of Jerusalem is earlier 
than the age of the Exodus, and is a compound, the first 
part of which (uru) signifies simply “city.” Secondly, 
its king did not inherit his authority from his father or his 
mother, officially; that is to say, he was without either. 
And thirdly, he had been appointed to his office by the 
God of the city, its true ‘“‘ Mighty King,” so that he must 
have been priest as well as king. All three facts fit in 
marvelously with what the Book of Genesis tells us 
about Melchizedek. Melchizedek was king of Salem, 
the city of “the God of Peace;” he was without father 
and mother, as the Epistle to the Hebrews tells us; and 
he was priest of El Elyén, “ the Most High God,” as well 
as king, , 

Furthermore, we can now understand why it was that 
Abram paid tithes to him after he had overthrown the 
invaders of Canaan, and had thus restored peace to the 
country. We can also understand the allusion in the 
famous passage of the Book of Isaiah in which the Mes- 
siah who should spring from the house of David is called 
“the Prince of Peace.” Isaiah was learned in the past 
history of Jerusalem,—that is shown by the twenty- 
ninth chapter of his prophecies,—and we should there- 
fore naturally look for such allusions by him to the his- 
torical past. 

Since I last wrote about the letters of Ebed-tob, I have 
had an opportunity of again examining such of the Tel 
el-Amarna tablets as are preserved at Cairo, and of cor- 
recting the errors made by Dr. Winckler and myself in 
our copies of them. Errors of the kind in the first at- 
tempts to decipher a new form of cuneiform character 
are inevitable, especially when the work is done by a 
bad light, as was the case at the Boulaq Museum, I 
have accordingly been able to correct two important 
passages in the letters from Palestine published by Drs. 
Winckler and Abel. One of them (No, 199, line 10) 
tells us who Labai, the great opponent of Ebed-tob, was. 
He was the chief of the Sute, or Bedouin, the Sati (Sittiu) 
of the Egyptian texts. The other passage (No. 100, line 
84) tells us what was the fate of Ebed-tob, and runs as 
follows: “ And now Labai has taken Ebed-tob, and Labai 
has taken the cities [of the Egyptian king].” Ebed-tob 
consequently fell into the hands of his enemies, and it is 
possible that Jerusalem shared the same fate. In that 
case, the Jebusites, whom the Israelites found settled 
there, will have been the descendants of the: Sute, or 
Bedouin. 

University of Oxford. 





WHAT TO DO IN DIFFICULT TIMES. 
BY WAYLAND HOYT, D.D, 


You remember that pathetic poem of our own Long- 
fellow’s, entitled ““TheChamber Over the Gate.” Through 
every line of it sobs David’s lament for Absalom. And 
the poem brings that distant sorrow into kinship with 
our own in lines like these : 


“ There io no far or near, 
There is neither there nor here, 
There is neither soon nor late, 
In that Chamber over the Gate ; 
Nor any long ago 
To that ery of human wo, 
O Absalom, my son!” 


It was there, in the chamber over the gate, David 
wanted to sit; for difficult times had gripped him, and 
very sorely. And we, too, very frequently want to sit 
there; for, as the poem sings, it is not in ancient Ma- 
hanaim only that chamber over the gate is builded. 

To be sure, the victory had turned towards David 
in that battle with the rebellious forces which Absalom 
had gathered and led against his father. But the vic- 
tory had been sadly dimmed for David by the death of 
Absalom, toward whom, notwithstanding treachery and 
even attempted parricide, his heart would go yearning 
forth. 

And, ¢aught in his difficult times, and whelmed in a 
grief passionate, withdrawn and alone, it was there in 





the chamber over the gate David wanted to sit and weep 
| his heart out, as he bewailed: ‘“‘O my son Absalom, 
| my son, my son Absalom! would God I had died for 
| thee, O Absalom, my son;my son !” 

But, in the chamber over the gate, King David—and 
| just because he was king, and had kingly duties pressing 


—King David might no longer sit, indulging in the 
luxury of his lonely grief. 

“ And it was told Joab, Behold, the king weepeth and 
mourneth for Absalom. And the victory that day was 
turned into mourning unto all the people : for the people 
heard say that day how the king was grieved for his son. 
And the people gat them by stealth that day into the 
city, as people being ashamed steal away when they flee 
in battle.” 

That would never do. The king, gripped in his diffi- 
cult times, and sitting in the chamber over the gate, and 
lonelily bewailing, and thinking of,no account the sur- 
prising victory his loyal followers had won for him— 
that would never do! Such action would take all the 
heart and loyalty out of tne people,—would turn all the 
shining of their brave struggling into shame. 

“And Joab came into the house to the king, and said, 
Thou hast shamed this day the faces of all thy servants, 
which this day have saved thy life, and the lives of thy 
sons and of thy daughters, and the lives of thy wives, 
and the lives of thy concubines; in that thou lovest 

thine enemies, and hates: thy friends. For thou hast 

declared this day, that thou regardest neither princes 

nor servants: for this day I perceive, that if Absalom 

had lived, and all we had died this day, then it had 
pleased thee well. Now therefore arise, go forth, and 
speak comfortably unto thy servants: for I swear by the 
Lord, if thou go not forth, there will not tarry one with 
thee this night: and that will be worse unto thee than 
all the evil ¢hat befell thee from thy youth until now. 
Then the king arose,and sat in the gate. And they told 
unto all the people, saying, Behold, the king doth sit in 
the gate. And all the people came before the king: for 
Israel had fled every man to his tent.” 

Then the king arose, and sat in the gate. He left the 
chamber over the gate, and sat in the gate. In the gate 
was the place where the king ought to sit. It was the 
place of presence ; it was the place of kingly adjudica- 
tion among the people; it was the place of kingly and 
daily duty. And when the king sat in the gate, and all 
the people came before the king,—that is, passed in splen- 
did and jubilant review before him, appropriately cele- 
brating the tough victory they had just won for him,— 
then the people were sure that the king was still king; 
that he meant to do, amid and notwithstanding the hard, 
sad times which had seized him, his kingly duty; that 
he still had kingly solicitude for them and interest in 
them. And so their hearts. grew brave, and ready to 
confront the problems of the resettling’and re-establish- 
ment of the kingdom which had been much disturbed 
by the convulsion of the rebellion; and also the eooling 
embers of their loyalty began to flame anew. 

Is not this snatch of the old story singularly suggestive 
concerning what we ougbt to do in difficulttimes? Daty 
notwithstanding,—that is what we ought to do and keep 
doing in difficult times. 

I think in sad, hard times we ought not to sit in the 
chamber over the gate, but rather in the gate, for rea- 
sons like these : 

Because sitting in the chamber over the gate, instead 
of sitting in the gate, only weakens ourselves, A merely 
useless complaining, even a passionate grief selfishly in- 
dulged, can breed only an enervating weakness. Which 
is the nobler picture, David forgetting his kinghood and 
the duties belonging to his kinghood in the chamber 
over the gate, or David, though his heart were sore, re- 
membering his kinghood and bravely doing the duties 
belonging to it in the gate? 

Also, if we sit in the chamber over the gate when we 
ought instead to be in our right place in the gate, we 
shall afford Joab right occasion of finding fault. Joab 
is by no means a pleasant gentleman. He is very rude 
and brusque. He plungesin upon your luxurious griev- 
ing and bewailing very unceremoniously. He has 
small sympathy. He lacks heart. But he tells you 
some very real truths every now and then. Amd be- 
sides, whether you exactly like him or not, he is a very 
important gentleman. He usually wields a good deal of 
power. He is quite likely to be an important member of 
your church or Sunday-school. You cannot well afford 
to get on without him. It would be by no means best 
for you to excite his opposition. It is vastly better to 
follow even his somewhat rude advice, and, even though 
you are sad, and amid all sorts of obstacles, set about do- 
ing the duty next you, than to affront him and give him 
chance to say the things about you he surely will. I tell 
you it is vastly better to have Joab for your friend than 
to have him even askance toward you. Sit in the gate 
of your duty, then, hard as it may be, and have Joab 
your helper rather than your hinderer. 





Also, if we sit ia the chamber over the gate instead of 
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im the gate, those who trust us will lose heart. That is 
&@ great sentence by a great thinker: ‘‘ Persons are the 
most potent factors of progress and change in history.” 
And there is no man, be he ever so weak or low, who 
does not wield the scepter of a personal power over some- 
body. I was looking at a specimen of that pest, the 
Russian thistle, the other day. It breaks off from its 
single stem in the autumn, and all along its edges it is 
crowded with seed-capsules, and when the winds haste 
and dash it along the prairies, every time it strikes the 
ground the seed-capsules burst and scatter their con- 
tents ; and next season the wide prairie is hirsute with the 
thistle. And if you sit in the chamber over the gate 
idly and sadly bewailing your difficult times, instead of 
sitting in the gate where your duty calls you, you can- 
not help sowing the Russian thistles of disheartenment 
and discouragement all about you, especially among 
those over whom your personality is potent, and who 
I was reading of a young 
officer during the war, whose battery had dwindled to a 
single gun, but who would keep his gun loaded and 
firing at the enemy. And when at last he heard the 
shouts of victory, he said: “Then I knew that, what- 
ever others did, for me a victory meant keeping my own 
gun loaded and fired.” And I am sure that lonely gun 
of his did ministry toward that victory, not only by the 
shot it would keep hurling against the enemy, but also 
by the sound of a steady faithfulness, even amid the 
toughest time, it kept sending among his comrades fight- 
ing in other portions of the field. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


BEGINNING AT THE WRONG END. 


A THOUGHT FOR MOTHERS AND TEACHERS. 


BY C. K, H, 


It is a question to be most seriously considered by 
parents and Sunday-school teachers, whether the story 
of the earthly life of our Lord Jesus Christ is not too 
often set before the minds of children in a way to repel 
rather than to attract them. I have known a sensitive 
child to shrink with horror from hearing more of the 
atory he should have been taught to love, because it was 
prefaced by a picture of our Saviour on the cross, which 
his affectionate but unsympathetic mother explained ina 
detailed description of the agonies of death by crucifixion. 
: Is not this substantially the method of many Sunday- 
school teachers? Is not the first fact they impress on the 
minds of their young scholars the one that “‘ Christ died 
for them”? 

Would not they-understand the story better if it were 
begun at the other end? Children know nothing of 
death. It is a mere word to the careless, a painful 
mystery to the thoughtful ones. But they can all under- 
stand—too many know by experience—what a life of 
privation is. When they are told that He whose home 
is heaven, who possesses the earth and all it contains, 
left all those glories, and laid down his almighty power, 
—lived without a home, and suffered hunger and thiret 
and fatigue for their sakes,—they can understand, in some 
degree at leust, such a sacrifice. 

A child has a strong sense of justice, a keen resent- 
ment of injustice and misrepresentation. How often 
their poor little hearts are filled with impotent indigna- 
tion at undeserved blame for a seeming fault, of which 
their explanation is not accepted; or well-meant dis- 
cipline, designed to cure them of “ fancies” and “ no- 
tions” which they see their elders indulging themselves 

in under the name of “tastes” and “opinions.” They 
know, all too well, what it is to be misunderstood ; and if 
told that our Lord was misunderstood, even by those who 
loved him, misrepresented by bis enemies, and called a 
law-breaker, even when most active in doing good; and 
that he bore it all patiently for their sakes, they can 
appreciate, in a childish way, the magnitude of the 
sacrifice and the suffering involved. But if we base his 
claim to their love on the sacrifice he made in giving his 
body to be hung on the cross, his flesh to be torn by 
nails and pierced by a spear, it is something so far be- 
yond their knowledge and experience, that in many cases 
it makes but little impression, in many more only a 
painful impression, on their minds. 

Perhaps the reason for this commcn mistake in teach- 
ing children may be found in our own mistaken—or im- 
perfect—view of our Lord’s work for us. When we hear 
of his atoning sacrifice, we are too apt to think only of 

his mortal body, shuddering in agony on the cross; 
when we think of the cleansing from sin, our thoughts 
show us only the blood that flowed from his side, and 


great sacrifice belittles its value. Did not he make a 

far greater sacrifice in living than in dying for us? Let 

us try to picture to ourselves how human bife and human 

creatures must have looked to those divine-human eyes. 

The sinless man living in intimate association with sinful 

men and women ; reading their hearts like an open book ; 

loving them, yet knowing them so vile; feeling himself of 
the same human nature with those sin-polluted creatures 

from whom his divine nature shrank with repulsion. 

A mother, who—like, alas! so many mothers—had 

but little understanding of child-nature, reading 4 dark 

page of history to her little, morbidly sensitive daughter, 

gave a minute description of a fiendish murder, which 

burned itself in on the child’s memory with a vividness 

that lasts to this day. The horror-stricken child, as 

soon as she was at liberty, fled to the remotest corner of 
a dark shrubbery, crept under the shelter of the thickest 
branches, and lay there for an hour, struggling with the 
misery of that awful revelation, seeing for the first time 
in her short life how cruel and brutal men can be; 

realizing that she shared the nature of those murderers ; 

feeling defiled by kinship with such sinners; the guilt 
of that murder, done five hundred years ago, so heavy on 
her soul that she could not bear to meet the eyes of other 
children, and made no answer to the calls of the play- 
mates who were seeking her. That child is a mature 
woman now, but only once, in all the intervening years, 
has she passed through such an hour of anguish as she 
endured that day. 

May notthestory of this little child’s suffering on account 
of the sin of others give some faint and distant conception 
of what our Saviour’s pure soul must have endured many 
and many a time during those years of patient endur- 
ance of man’s perversity and sin? Was not such living 
far harder than any dying? Can the physical agony of 
the cross be compared to it? Let us, then, look—and 
teach the children to look—at our Lord’s life in its 
completeness. Mothers and Sunday-school teachers of 
young children, will not you begin the sweet old story at 
its true beginning, and tell the little ones first of the 
loving, patient, beneficent. life, before you shock them 
with a picture of the agonizing death, of their Saviour? 
East Orange, N. J. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


LORA’S DILEMMA. 


BY HATTIE LOUISE JEROME, 





Lora lived in the great, pleasant white farm-house 
that stood, half encircled by the cool shade of stately 
elms, on the hill, just a quarter of a mile from the center 
of the small, quiet town of Greenvilie. 

One bright summer morning when the little maiden 
was dreamily swinging to and fro in the hammock, listen- 
ing to the sweet songs of the birds, and the drowsy hum 
of the bees in the clover, her mother called her, and said: 

“ My dear, we are all out of sugar, and it is baking 
day. Do you suppose you could run down to the store, 
and bring home a few pounds in this basket? I’m sorry 
to ask you to go alone. I thought the other bucket was 
full, and have been depending on that.” 

“Oh, I can go, mama dear!” replied the little daughter, 
cheerfully. “It isn’t far, and the sun isnot very hot yet. 
I can go just as well as not.” For she was a happy 
child, who always made the best of everything. 

Down the hill she danced, with the basket swinging 
on her arm, and the money held tight in her small brown 
hand. As she neared the stores, Lora walked along more 
sedately, but she softly hummed a merry little song to 
herself, for the day was a beautiful one, and Lora was 
very happy—until she came in sight of the store. There 
she saw something that made her heart seem to stand 
still for an instant, and then begin to thump rapidly. 

Just in front of the door lay the grocer’s great dog, 
Carlo. Now Carlo was the kindest hearted and gentlest 
old fellow in the world, and Lora had often been told 
that nothing would tempt Carlo to hurt her when she 
passed him ; but she was very much afraid of any dog, 
and could see no difference between them, except that 
some were large and black, and others were* small and 
brown, All dogs barked, and all dogs looked &s if they 
were only waiting a chance to eat little girle—to Lora. 

She stopped in dismay. Should she go back without 
the sugar, and tell mama it was impossible to buy it be- 
cause Carlo was in the doorway ? 

“No,” murmured Lora to herself. “I must not go 
home without it. Mama needsit. But, oh, dear! what 





dripped from his toru hands and feet. This view of the 





Lora closed her eyes, and, standing quite still there». 
the opposite sidewalk, clasped her little brown hang 
over the handle of the basket. “ Dear God!” she pray 
with the tender familiarity of a loving little 

“ please do help me to be brave. I know they say (jr), 
won’t hurt me, but please help me not to be so fright, 
ened!” 

Then Lora walked steadily across the road and up th. 
steps. When she reached Carlo, he stood up and looked 
mildly at her as she passed in. All in a moment Lor, 
uncontrollable fear disappeared. She put out her hang 
and stroked Carlo, and he followed her into the store, 
yet she did not feel afraid of him. He seemed like, 
friend—just as every one had always told her he wante 
to be. 

When Lora had purchased her bag of sugar, and th 
grocer had placed it in her basket, Carlo followed he 
out of the store again. 

“Nice old Carlo,” whispered the shy little maiden, 
bending to look into his gentle eyes as she stroked his 
noble head, “I am glad I’m not afraid of you.” 
And Carlo wagged his tail as if he was glad, too. 
Best of all, having once, by God’s help, overcome he 
unreasonable fear, Lora never again felt the terror over. 
powering her at the sight of a dog, and, although she 
was too wise a maiden to makt friends with straug 
dogs, she soon. began to love the trusty ones of the 
neighborhood. Even in after years Lora could never for. 
get God’s goodness in taking away her fear, and often 
when worries and troubles came like dense walls of blank 
darkness and terror before her, she would pray again: 
“ Dear God, help me to be brave, I know thou wil 
give thy child strength and grace to face whatever coma 
in the path of duty;.but deliver me from dread, de 
Father! Help me not to be afraid!” 

Worcester, Mass. 









































































































THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
LIBRARY. 


A SELECTED LIST OF RECENT BOOK 


The following books:are grouped under the bei 
Religious Counsel; History, Biography, Missionary; 
Fiction, According to previous practice in these lists, 
the books under each heading are given for youngest 
scholars, general range, older scholars, teachers and 
adults, in the order named; a final subdivision brings 
the books for boys first, girls next, and either sex, # 
both, last. 





RELIGIOUS COUNSEL. 


Entering on Life: A Book for Young Men. By Cunning 
ham Geikie, D.D, (12mo, pp. 298. New York: Jame 
Pott & Co. $1.) 


Dr. Geikie’s book appeals to young men. It give 
words of counsel on the formation of ‘character and the 
choice of companions, and describes the elements of 
success and helps to right living. The book bears the 
mark of pure religion, consistent argument, and tendet 
appeal,—all characteristic of this writer. 


The City Youth. By J. Thain Davidson, D.D. (12mo, pp. 
291. New York: A.C, Armstrong & Son. $1.25.) 


These words of warning are addressed to the young 
men who are pouring into the cities in search of theit 
life occupations. To a large majority of these, the pit 
falls here exposed will be matters of actual experience. 
How to avoid the dangers threatened is a question which 
Dr. Dayidson’s sympathetic advice wil] help them 
solve. 


Sure to Succeed, By J.Thain Davidson, D.D. (12m, pp- 28 
New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son. $1.25.) 


Life and its difficulties are here presented in a plait, 
familiar way that will appeal toryoung men. The author 
shows the elements which make for success, as well # 
the pitfalls which entrap and ruin. “These talks, based 
as they are on every young man’s need of a moral life 
and a Christian profession, are full of helpfulness. 


Forewarned—Forearmed. By J.'Thaiu Davidson, D.D. of? 
‘pp. 286. New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son. $1.25.) 


Another series of talks with young men on topics of 
vital interest, full of timely advice judiciously give®. 
special call to earnestness of purpose, and to consistet! 
Christian living. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, MISSIONARY. 


From Olivet to Patmos, By Louise Seymour Houghton.‘ 


8vo, illustrated, pp. 264. New York: America® Tract Se 
ciety. $1.50.) 


In plain, simple language, and following closely tb? 
Bible narrative, the author details history of 
cehtury of Christianity, beginning J gh Christ's 
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the young mind facts which are familiar to older 
Bible readers. The illustrations are numerous and ex- 
cellent. 

Greenland Snows ; Or, The Early History of Aretic Mis- 


ions. By Jesse . (12mo, illustrated, pp. 160. New 
York an Chicago : Fleming H. Revell Co. PS cents.) 


There is a peculiar attractiveness in this simple, 
straightforward story of Hans Egede and his persistent 
effort, at the beginning of the eighteenth century, to 
plant Christianity on the shores of Greenland. The 
continuation of his work by the Moravian Brethren, and 
jeter by the Danish Missionary Society, has been pro- 
ductive of important results, which are here recorded. 

hed, Yet Conger « Poe Spauieh Brother” (12mo, illur 
trated, pp. 576. New York and Chicago: Fleming -H. 
Revell éo. $2.) ‘ 

This story is founded on incidents in the life of John 
Huss, and the days of religious martyrdom at the begin- 
ning of the fifteenth century. The story is full of a 
vigorous interest from many points of view. Its faith- 
fulness to the facts of history adds to the importance of 
the book. 


From the Usher's Desk to the Tabernacle Pulpit : The Life and 
Lebors of Charles Huddon rn get gs + | the Rev. Robert 
Shindler. (12mo, lustrated. pp. 316. With index. New 
York: A.C. Armstrong & Son. $1.50.) . 


The author of this biography of Mr. Spurgeon is 
equipped for his task by a personal acquaintance of 
nearly forty years. It is a minute and carefully pre- 
pared record. The proof-sheets were revised under Mr. 
Spurgeon’s personal supervision at Mentone,—the last 
chapter only being written after his death. The book is 
copiously illustrated. 

From the Pulpit to the: Palm Branch ; A Memorial of C. H. 
Spurgeon, Five Memorial Sermons by the Rev. A. T. 


Pierson, D.D. (12mo, illustrated, pp. 281. New York: 
A.C, Armstrong & Son. $1.25.) 


These sermons constitute a sequel to From the Usher's 
Desk to the Tabernacle Pulpit. The book aims to bring 
to notice everything of interest from the date of Mr. 
Spurgeon’s last sermon in the Tabernacle pulpit to the 
end of his life. There are several excellent portraits, 
and an official account of the funeral services. 


FICTION, 


Brow All Round, By the Rev. R.G. Soans, B.A., and Edith C, 
.. Kenyon... (12mo, illustrated; pp, 192. New. York and Chi- 
cago; Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.) 


This is a bright story of school-boy life in England, 
with strong yet wholesome contrasts of right- and wrong- 
doing that are of wide application. The lesson is that 
duty-doing is the highest standard of Christian bravery, 
and the only true test of Christian manliness. The 
book is a good one for the younger boys. 

With Wind and Tide: A Story of the East Coast. By the 
author of “‘The Dean’s Little Daughter,” “A Fellow of 


Trinty,” ete, (12mo, illustrated, pp. 155. New York: 
E.&J.B. Young & Co. 60 cents.) 


Both the tone and the interest of this story of a sea- 
faring people are above the average of such tales, because 
of the excellent character-studies offered throughout. 
Little Robbie’s favorite message, “God is love,” is the 
key-note of the story. 

Geof and Jim, By Ismay Thorne. (12mo, illustrated, pp. 188. 
New York : James Pott & Co. $1.) 

This is a bright story for boys, of life at an English 
boarding-school.. A wholesome manliness of character 
distinguishes the boy heroes, the situations are natural, 
and the interest well-sustained. 


Captain Geoff. By Ismay Thorne. (12mo, illustrated, pp. 
182. New York : James Pott & Co. $1.) 


The boys who read “ Geoff and Jim ” will be interested 
la following their fortunes through latér school days, and 
will find them the same manly, fun-loving, yet earnest 
boys as in their earlier days, 

Chips: A Story of Manchester Life, By Silas K. Hocking, 


F.R.H.S. (12mo, illustrated, pp. 104. New York: Fred- 
erick Warne & Co. 50 cents.) 


This is a good story of boy life among the working 
Classes in Engtand, with a Sufficient dash of adventure 
“impress the Christian manliness of the young hero’s 

cter, It is pathetic in parts, but not too much so. 


Ingleside, _By Barbara Yechton. (12mo, illustrated, pp. 219. 
New York: T. Y, Crowell & Co, $1.25.) 


The conquering power of love in the heart of a little 
child is the theme of this story of family life. Older 
Taders will learn from it to have more sympathy with 
the children, and they, in their turn, will see how much 
= a Lorene by doing right always with 

8 he p. 


4 Brighton Bairnie. By Margaret Hayeraft. 
Revell 82° ‘$1 
ee “ the twelve chapters of this story illustrates 
e Bible definitions of love. They are woven 


(12mo, illus- 
New York and Chicago: Fleming H. 


children are brought to realize, in daily prattice, the 
force of kindness and true affection. The result is a 
happy one in the forming of character. 

Farthings : The Story of a Stray and a Waif. By Mrs. Moles- 


worth. (12mo, illustrated, pp. 249. New York: E.& J.B. 
Young & Co. $1.50.) 


The story is of two homeless boys reclaimed to useful 
lives by the charity and human sympathy of a loving- 
hearted old lady. The evident purpose of the book is to 
awaken an interest in the needs of homeless children, 
and in the various efforts that are being made to better 
their conditions and prospects. 
The Gentle Heritage. By Frances E.Compton. (12mo, illus- 
trated, pp.188. New York: E.P. Dutton & Co. 75 cents.) 
A family of original little children make the acquaint- 
ance of an invalid gentleman who comes to be their 
nearest neighbor. The story is told with quaint im- 
pressiveness by one of the children. Its strong point is 
in the lesson that gentleness is a universal inheritance, 
and that each child may claim it who will live a life of 
kindness to others. The story isan attractive one for 
boys and girls, 
The Merchant's Children: A Story for the Young. By Eleanor 


Stredder. (12mo, illustrated, pp. 249. New York: T. 
Nelson’& Sons. 80 cents.) 


The brother and sister in this story are the children of 
an English tea merchant in China. The incidents re- 
lated and the scenes described are instructive in the 
habits of the Chinese at home, and in the manner of life 
of foreigners residing among them. 


Pat's Inheritance. By Emma Marshall. (16mo, illustrated, 
pp. 152. New York: Thomas Whittaker. 75 cents.) 


Pat’s only inberitance from his dying father consisted 
in an unspotted name, which the boy faithfully cher- 
ished through many sore trials, The tale is an unpre- 
tentious one, with an excellent moral. 


Lost in the Wilds of Canada. By Eleanor Stredder. 
illustrated, pp. 227, 
cents.) 


This is one of those rare stories of adventure suf- 
ficiently stirring to satisfy the imagination of the grow- 
ing boy, and yet free from bloodshed and like objec- 
tionable features. Boy readers will follow this young 
hero’s adventures with a sure admiration for his courage 
and trust in God. The scene is laid in the fur-trading 
regions of Canada. 

Viking Boys. By Jessie M. E. Saxby. (12mo, illustrated, pp. 
240. Kew York : Thomas Whittaker. $1.25.) 

The rugged coast of the Shetland Isiands is the scene 
of action of this story for boys. It isa tale of modern 
times, full of healthy romance and the spirit of adventure. 
Beneath all this there is a moral sentiment and a lesson 
of loyalty to high ideals that will do boys good, while 
they will enter heartily into the experiences of these 
manly fellows on land and water. 


In the King’s Country. By Amanda M, Douglass. 
300. "Basten 3 Lee & Shepard. $1.50.) 


This story, by a favorite writer for girls, offers some 
fresh suggestions as to the best use of wealth and social 
influence in helping the unfortunate. The vacation 
ramble of these young women into “ the King’s country ” 
meahs a summer passed in relieving the poorand making 
a happy summer home for a few troubled souls. There 
are the usual heart entanglements of such tales, but the 
tone is pure, and the story is useful reading for the older 
girls. 


Lonely Hill and Its Possibilities. A Story for Nay ie the f 

Places. By M. L. Thornton-Wilder. (12mo, illustrated, 

p. 374. Boston: Congregational Sunday-School and Pub- 
Thing Society. $1.50.) 


A group of boys and girls, representing three or four 
families isolated in a farming district in New England, 
band together for mission work. A scheme of work, 
which at first seems an impossibility because of their 
narrow sphere of influence, proves to be of far-reaching 
effect for good. The book offers a practical solution of 
a problem which may face other young people with like 
apparent limitations of opportunities for usefulness, _ 
Mrs. Marshall's Experiment. By Mrs. R. M. Wilbur. (12mo, 


illustrated, pp. 252. Philadelphia: American Baptist Pub- 
lication Society. 75 cents.) 


In this sequel to “Turtleback Light” Mrs. Marshall 
continues her experiment of advancing the spiritual and 
temporal interests of the two young girls whom she had 
taken into her household service. The outcome is emi- 
nently satisfactory. .Whether or not the author’s theo- 
ries would admit of any extended application in prac- 
tical life, she has at least suggested some fresh ideas of 
Christian responsibility for older people to consider. 
There are also practical thoughts for the older girls. 


The Children’s Voyage to the me By Sarah L. FindJater. 
(12mo, illustrated, pp. 122. New York: T. Nelson & Sons, 
50 cents.) 


The author describes the experiences of two little Scotch 


(12mo, 
New York: T. Nelson & Sons, 80 


(12mo, pp. 





i * Continuous tale of English fumily life, where the 


a 


Cape Colony. The story is instructive and interesting, 
telling of a strange country and of a people of odd habits 
and customs. ’ 

Patty's Grand-Uncle. By Helen Pearson Barnard. 


( ~— 
illustrated, pp. 425. Boston and Chicago: Congregation 
Sunday-School and Publishing Society. $1.50.) 


Filial affection and Christian duty furnish the theme 
of this good story for girls. Patty’s difficulties, and her 
spirited way of overcoming them, make helpful read- 
ing. Some of the situations are very amusing. The 
types of character are true to life, and show the de- 
velopment of serious religious purposes and excellent 
moral traits. 
Silver Bowls. By Mrs. George A Paull. (12mo, illustrated, 
pp. 428. New York: American Tract Society. $1.50.) 
The purpose of this story is to show that the highest 
talents are far from being wasted when circumstances 
direct their use in some lowly service. The heroine 
finds her lot in life suddenly cast on a lower social level, 
and amid surroundings that might seem seriously to 
affect her happiness. How, under such circumstances, 
she made her life a mission of helpfulness to others, this 
story tells. 
Tom Croly's Word. By G. W. Hamilton. (12mo, illustrated, 
pp. 238, Cincinnati: Standard Publishing Co. $1.25.) 
Tom Croly, an old blacksmith, by the sincerity of his 
Christian life puts to shame his more worldly prosperous 
neighbors. His quaint expressions of opinion on mat- 
ters of religious faith and practice are full of practical 
Christianity. The boy hero, Ben, is an admirable type 
of boyhood. The story has a few strong features, which 
redeem its average literary tone. It is for the older boys 
and girls. 
Tom Heron of Sox: A Story of the Evangelical Revival of the 
Eighteenth Century. By Evelyn Everett Green. (12mo, 


illustrated, pp. 320. New York and Chicago : Fleming H, 
Revell Co. $1.25.) 


This is a story of the early days of Methodism in Eng- 
land. Tom Heron, a type of robust, erratic young 
manhood, is brought under the influence of the religious 
enthusiasm of those days. His zeal in the Master’s ser- 
vice, following his conversion, is in a measure fully pro- 
portioned to the evil of his former inclinations. 
strong story, with a sufficient intermingling of historic 
fact to give it added value, 

The Mississippi Schoolmaster. By Henrietta Matson. (12mo, 


illustrated, pp. 219. Boston: Congregational Sunday- 
School and Publishing Society. $1.) ai 


The interest in the education of the freedmen, to fit 
them to become teachers of their own race, has prompted 
this story. Itis written by a missionary teacher who 
exhibits both sympathy and talent in delineating the 
types of character introduced. The reader is assured, 
that the struggles and successes of these two negro 
boys are not exaggerated. It is a book for the older 
classes. 

Twenty Minutes Late. By Pansy. (12mo, illustrated, pp. 374, 
Boston: The Lothrop Publishing Co. $1.50.) 

The contrast between the rich and the poor in the privi- 
leges they enjoy is, in this story, almost too strongly 
drawn, unduly magnifying the advantages of wealth. 
But the story has much to redeem this fault, in its ab- 
sorbing interest, its lessons of self-forgetfulness, and its 
sympathetic treatmentof the h'zher motives and impulses 
of the growing boy and girl. 
J. Cole. By Emma Gellibrand. 

James Pott & Co. 50 cents.) 3 

The author tells an impressive story of devotion to 
duty on the part of a trusting child. The simplicity of 
the tale and its elevated sentiment have won for this 
little book a wide circulation, reaching the sixtieth 
thousand. 

By Lantern Light: A Tale of the Cornish Coast. By Austin 


Clare. (12mo, illustrated, pp. 384. New York: E. & J. B, 
Young & Co. $1.50.) 


The strength of character which the rugged life of the 
Cornish coast tends to develop is well depicted in this 
story. It is based upon the thought that-God gives to 
each an inward light, the Light of life, which, for its 
protection, he has set in a lantern through which the 
light must struggle. The cleaner and brighter the lan- 
tern is kept, the better it will light the pathway of life. 
The story is one for young men and women. 
Kin-da-shon’s Wife: An Alaskan Story. By Mrs. Eugene 8, 


Willard. (12mo, illustrated, pp. 281. New York and 
Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.50.) 


The purpose of this story is to place on record facts 
concerning the native habits and characteristics of the 
Alaskan Indians. Mrs. Willard, as the wife of one of 
the first Protestant missionaries among the Alaskan In- 
dians, is qualified to write intelligently concerning them, 


(%imo, pp. 64. New York: 





girls with tueir mother in the Dutch settlements of the 


The book will interest the older members of the Suuday- 
school, 


It is a ~ 
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LESSON HELPS. 


LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Third Quarter, 1894.] 










1, Joly 1,—The Birth Of Jesus. .............:cccccccccesssereeseneeseeerseeereee Ale Zt 1-16 
2. July 8.—Presentation in the Temple.. Lake 2 ;: 25-38 
July 16.—Visit of the Wise MeN. ..0...........0..ccccceceeseereneeeneeters Matt. 2: 1-12 


. July 22.—Flight into Egypt........... 
4, July 29.—The Youth of Jesus............ 
6. August 5.—The Baptism of Jesus... 
7. August 12,~Temptation of Jesus......... 
8. August 19.—First Disciples of Jesus.... 
9. August 26.—First Miracle of Jesus ................ 

10, September 2.—Jesus Cleansing the Temple....... 
ll. September 9.—Jesus and Nicodemus.............. 
12, September 16,—Jesus at Jacob's Well.... 
13. September 23.—Daniel’s Abstimence.............00cereseernseres Dan. 1 : 820 
14, September 30.— Review. 


oo Matt, 2 : 13-28 


«J Onn 1 : 35-49 
ercceee John 2: 1-11 


OUTLINE INDUCTIVE STUDIES. 
Prepared by ‘ 
Tue AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED LITERATURE. 


STUDY IL—THE CIRCUMCISION AND THE PRE- 
SENTATION IN THE TEMPLE. 
I, Review. 

Recall to mind the narrative as already constructed: the 
circumstances of the birth of John, the annunciations to 
Mary and Joseph, the visit of Mary to Elizabeth, the journey 
to Bethlehem, the birth in the stable, and the angel chorus, 
followed by the visit of the shepherds, Remember that this 
is the birth of him of whom John learned to say that he was 
the Word made flesh, and then proceed with the story of his 
early days of helpless dependence, 

Il, Tae Brericat Marertau.—Luke 2 : 21-39. 

When the child was eight days old, he was circumcised 
(see Lev. 12: 3), and his name was called Jesus (Luke 2; 21; 
comp. 1: 31 and Matt.1: 21). After thirty-three days more 
had passed (see Lev..12 : 2-4), Joseph and Mary brought the 
child to Jerusalem, to present him in the temple to the Lord 
(see Exod. 13; 2 and Num. 18: 15f.), and offer the sacrifice 
required of mothers that were poor (Lev, 12: 6-8; Luke 
2: 22-24), While the party was in the temple, Simeon, a 
devout man filled with the Holy Spirit, recognized the child 
as the Messiah, blessed the parents, and warned Mary of the 
grief that was awaiting her (Luke 2 : 25-35). Anna, a 
prophetess, also recognized him (Luke 2: 36-38). Having 
accomplished all that. the law required, they returned, 
according to Luke's account, to Nazareth (v. 39). It seems 
necessary to assume that the party went first to Bethlehem, 
and that they were there visited by the Magi, and afterward 
went to Egypt, and thence to Nazareth. The reason for this 
arrangement will be considered in the next lesson. 

III. Tortcs ror Srecian Srupy. 

© 1. The Date of Jesus’ Birth—An exact chronology of the 
life of Jesus is not discoverable from data which have come 
down to us. The date of his birth and that of his death may, 
however, be determined with approximate accuracy. Matthew 
2:1 shows that Jesus’ birth preceded the death of Herod by some 
little time, and it is now generally conceded that Herod died 
in April or March of 750 A.U.C, Jesus’ birth cannot thus 
be placed later than the early weeks of that year. John 2:20, 
on the other hand, shows that the first passover of our Lord's 
public ministry was that of the year 780 or 781 A.U.C, This 
fact, taken with the statement concerning Jesus’ age in Luke 
8 ; 23, shows that the birth cannot be placed much earlier 
than the beginning of 750. Early 750 or late 749 is now 
generally considered the approximate date. See full dis- 
cussion in Andrews (pp. 1-12); also, more concisely, in Bid- 
dle’s Robinson (pp. 201-205). 

2. The Name “ Jesus.” It was given the holy Child at his 
circumcision, having been assigned to him before his birth 
(see Matt. 1:21; Luke 1:31). The name is the same as 
the Old Testament Joshua (“ Jehovah is help”), and asgiven 
to this child it indicated that through him Jehovah would 
give the promised help to his oppressed people. The idea of 
it was in the announcement by the angel to the shepherds: 
“A Saviour, which is Christ the Lord.” It expresses the 
same thought as appears in the song of Zacharias (Luke 
1: 67-75). It is thus an interpretation of the purpose of the 
Incarnation ; ““ He shall save his people from their sins.” 
See Dr. Wace’s “Central Points of Our Lord’s Ministry” 
(New York: Whittaker. $1.75). 

8. The Circle into which Jesus was Born. Its represen- 
tatives are characterizéd as “ righteous” (Matt. 1: 19; 
Luke 1 : 6;: 2: 25), “devout” (Luke 2: 25). Compare 
what is said of Zacharjas and Elizabeth (Luke 1 : 6) and of 
Anna (Luke 2: 36f.). They “looked for the consolation of 
Israel” (Luke 2 : 25), “for the redemption of Jerusalem” 
(Lake 2: 38). The songs of Mary (Luke 1 : 46-55), Zacha- 
rias (Luke 1 : 67-79), and Simeon (Luke 2 : 29-32), express 
longings for the deliverance of the people of God from 
enemies that oppress them, in order that Israel might serve 
God without fear,—a deliverance to be wrought by a son 
of David. From what we know of Joseph and Mary, and 


cipients of the angelic announcement, we may judge that 
these devout souls were of the poorer and more obscure of the 
people,—an inference that finds support in the fact that the 
visit to Jerusalem and the recognition by Simeon and Anna 
seem to have left no impression which was perceived by the 
teachers and rulers of the people (comp. Matt, 2:1-8). The 
Messianic expectancy of these people, and their scrupulous 
fidelity to the Law, show that they were not of the party of 
the Sadduccees, who, moreover, were in the main wealthy 
and influential aristocrats. Their fidelity to the Law would 
associate them with tlie Pharisees, but the religious feeling 
of the hymns of Mary, Zacharias, and Simeon shows a fervor 
of vital godliness which is not like the standing, praying on 
the street corners to be seen of men, and the thanking God 
that they were not as other men, which characterized the 
Pharisaism our Lord combated. There was another party 
among the Jews, the Zealots, or Nationalists, who shared 
the Messianic hope with the Pharisees, but wished to have 
a hand in hastening its fulfilment. They came from the 
same station of life as these who meet us about the cradle of 
Jesus. One of the apostles’ was identified with them,— 
Simon the Zealot. But the earliest adherents of the infant 
Messiah were “waiting” for the consolation of Israel, 
leaving God to work it out in his own time. It would seem 
that we must think of a party, or rather of many groups, 
of devout souls, who followed the Pharisees as religious 
teachers, but preserved withal a vital godliness, who sym- 
pathized with the concrete hope of the Zealots, but not 
with their methods,—waiting for the kingdom of God, 
whether it should come with or without observation, Such 
were the guides and companions of Jesus’ early years, The 
best treatment of the history of parties among the Jews 
is found in Schiirer, “ History of the Jewish People in the 
Time of Jesus Christ” (New York: Scribners. 5 vols, $7.50). 
See index, under Pharisees, Sadducees, and Zealots. On 
the Zealots see also Edersheim, “ Life,” etc., I., 236-242; 
on the Pharisees and Sadducees, Stapfer, “ Palestine in the 
Time of Christ,” pp. 265-284 (New York: Armstrongs, $2.50) ; 
and, for a somewhat different ‘representation, Edersheim, 
“ Life,” ete., I, 310-324. 

IV. SumMaRy. 

This lesson tells further the circumstances of the Incarna- 
tion, showing us the circle of human influence into which the 
Word made flesh came to grow up for the work appointed to 
him by his Father. : 








AIDS TO SPECIFIC STUDY. 
LESSON II., JULY 8, 1894. 


Presentation in the Temple. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(Luke 2: 25-38. Memory verses: 27-32.) 
COMMON VERSION. . REVISED VERSION. 


2 And, behold, there was a 25 And behold, there was a man 
man in Je-ru’sa-lém, whose name in Jerusalem,whose name was 
was Sim/’e-on ; and the same man Simeon ; and this man was 
was just and devout, waiting for righteous and devout, looking 
the consolation of Is’ra-el: and for the consolation of Israel: 
the Holy Ghost was upon him. and the Holy Spirit was upon 

26 And it was revealed unto| 26 him. And it had been re- 
him by the Holy Ghost, that he vealed unto him by the Holy 
should not see death, before he Spirit, that he should not see 
had seen the Lord’s Christ. death, before he had seen the 

27 And he came by the Spirit | 27 Lord’s Christ. And he came 
into the temple: and when the in the Spirit into the temple: 
parents brought in the child and when the parents brought 
Jesus, to do for him after the cus- in the child Jesus, that they 
tom of the law, might do concerning him after 

28 Then took he him up in his | 28 the custom of the law, then he 
arms, and blessed God, and said, received him into his arms, 

29 Lord, now lettest thou thy and blessed God, and said, 





servant depart in peace, accord-| 29 Now lettest thou thy 'ser- 
ing to thy word ; vant depart, O * Lord, 

30 For mine eyes have seen thy | According to thy word, in 
salvation, peace ; 

$1 Which thou hast prepared |30 For mine eyes have seen thy 
before the face of all people ; salvation, 

$2 A light to lighten the Gén’-| 31 Which thou hast prepared 
tiles, and the glory of thy people before the face of all peo- 
Is’ra-el. ples ; 

838 And Jé’seph and his mother | 32 A light for *revelation to the 
marvelled at those things which Gentiles, 
were spoken of him. And the glory of thy people 

34 And Sim’e-on blessed them, Israel. 


38 And his father and his mother 
were marvelling at the things 
which were spoken concern- 

34 ing him ; and Simeon blessed 

them, and said unto Mary his 

mother, Behold, this child is 
set for the falling and rising 
up of many in Israel ; and for 

a sign which is spoken against; 

yea and a sword shall pierce 

through thine own soul; that 
thoughts out of many hearts 

36 may be revealed. And there 
was one Anna, a prophetess, 
the daughter of Phanuel, of 
the tribe of Asher (she was ‘of 


and said unto M@a’ry his mother, 
Behold, this child is set for the 
fall and rising again of many in 
Is’ra-el; and for a sign which 
shall be spoken against ; 

85 (Yea, a sword shall pierce 
through thy own soul also ;) that 
the thoughts of many hearts may 
be revealed. 

86 And there was one An’na, a 35 
prophetess, the daughter of Pha- 
ni’el, of the tribe of A’ser: she 
was of a great age, and had lived | 
with a husband seven years from 
her virginity ; 

87 And she was a widow of 











from the fact that the shepherds were chosen to be the re- 


1Gr, bond-servant. *Gr. Master. *Or, the unveiling of the Gentiles *Gr. 


and prayers night and day. 


in Je-ru’sa-lém. 


abou: fourscore and four years, 
which departed not from the tem- 
ple, but served God with fastings 


38 And she coming in that in- 
stant gave thanks likewise unio 
the Lord, and spake of bim to all 
them that looked for redemption 






$< 
& great age, having liveq with 
a husband seven years 
37 her virginity, and she had 
a widow even for {oy 
and four years), which g& 
parted not from the tem 
worshipping with fastings and 
supplications night and day, 
38 And coming up at that Very 
hour she gave thanks unt 
God, and spake of him to a) 
them that were looking iq 
the redemption of Jerusalem: 








The American Revisers would substitute “and the rising” for « and 
rising ae in verse 34; “even unto” for “even for,” and “ who” P 
“that” for “ which” in verse 37. 





OUTLINE: 


Bible Reading Association.) 


LESSON PLAN. 


Topic OF THE QUARTER : The Glorious Son of God. 


GoLpEn TExT FOR THE QUARTER: We beheld his glory 
the glory as of the only begotten of the Father.—Jobn 1 : 14, 





Lesson Topic : The Son Recognized by Jews. 


1. Competent Witnesses, vs. 26-27, 36, 37. 
2. Conclusive Testimony, vs. 28-36, 38. 


GOLDEN TEKT: A light to lighten the Gentiles, and the glo 
of thy people Israel,—Luke 2 : 32. 


Datty Home READINGS : 


M.—Luke 2 : 25-38, Presentation in the temple. 
T.—John 3: 16-21. Light is come. 
W.—Isa. 49: 5-12. God’s salvation. 

T.—1 Pet, 2: 1-10. A stone of stumbling. 
*.—Heb. 12 :1-6. Spoken against. 

$.—John 19 : 25-30. The sword. 

$.—Isa. 42: 1-8. Light of the Gentiles. 


(These Home Readings are the selections of the Internation 








1. Present; 


(Luke 2 : 27, 28). 


ll. Honest; 


lil. Alert: 


IV. Inspired : 


V. Enlightened : 


The 
Vi. Guided : 


He will be our 


Vil. Consecrated : 


5: 5). 


ll. The Saviour Recogn'zed : 


52 : 10). 
We 
i. His Work Sketched : 


Who went about doing 
IV. His Influence Described : 


V. His Sorrows Anticipated : 


soul (34, 35). 


Rachel weepin 





a@dvunced in many days. 


Said wnto Mary, ... A sword shall pierce through thin 


He shall . . . sujite them through with his arrows (Num. 24 i® 
tor her children (Jer. 81 : #6. 
Scanding by the cruss uf Jesus bis wotber 


LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I, COMPETENT WITNESSES, 


A man in Jerusalem, whose name was Simeon (25). 
When the parents brought in the child Jesus... he received his 


Anna... coming up at that very hour (Luke 2 : 86-38). 
We... bear witness of that we have seen (John 3 : 11), 


This man was righteous and devout (25). 


A faithful witness will not lie (Prov. 14 : 5). 
I will take unto me faithful witnesses to record (Isa. 8 : 2). 
A widow .. . whigh departed not from the temple (Luke 2 : 37). 


Looking for the consolation of Israel (25). 
Who alro himself was looking for the kingdom of God (Mark 15:4. 
All them that were lovking for the redem piion of Jerusalem (Lut 
' 


2: 38). 
Watching thereunto in all perseverance (Eph. 6 : 18). 


The Holy Spirit was upon him (25). 
Until ye be clothed with power from on high (Luke 24 : 49). 
The Holy Ghost fell on ll them which heard (Acts 10 : 44). 
Made partakers of the Holy Ghost (Heb. 6 : 4). 


It had been revealed unto him by the Holy Spirit (26). 


Unto you it is given to know the mysteries (Matt. 13 : 11). 
oly Le pee . +. ®hall teach you all things (John 14 : 26). 
Unto us God revealed them through the Spirit (1 Cor. 2 : 10). 


He came in the Spirit into the temple (27). 


ide even unto death (Psa. 48 : 14). 
Thou shalt guide me with thy couusel (Psa. 73 : 24) 
The Spirit . . . shall guide you into all the truth (John 16 : 13). 


Worshipping with fastings and supplications night and day 
(37). 


Earnestly serving God night and day (Acts 26 : 7). 
Night and day praying exceedingly (1 Thess. 3 : 10). 
A widow indéed .. . continueth in. . . prayers night and day (1 Tim. 


II. CONCLUSIVE TESTIMONY. 


|. Satisfaction Acknowledged : 
Now lettest thou thy servant depart . . . in peace (29). 


He received him into his arms, 
She gave thanks unto God (Luke 2: 88). 
I have all things, and abound (Phil. 4 : 18). 


and blessed God (Luke 2 : 28). 


Mine eyes have seen thy salvation (30). 
All the ends of the earth shall see the salvation of our God (Js. 


They came into the house and saw the young child (Matt. 2 : 11). 
ave found the Messiah (John 1 : 41). 


A light . . . to the Gentiles, and the glory of . .. Israel (32). 


A covenant of the people, . . . a light of the Gentiles (Isa. 42 :&. 
Thy light is come, and the gi 


ory of the Lord is risen (Isa. 60 : })- 
and healing all (Acts 10 : 33). 


Set for the falling and rising up of many (34). 
For a sanctuary; but for a stone of stumbling (Isa % : 14 
He that falieth: .. . on whomsoever it shal] fall ( Matt. 
bt — a stumblingblock, and unto Gentiles foolisbne 

: 23). 


21 : 44). 
og (1 Cot. 


(Jonp 19 : 25). 
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V1. His Glories Proctaimed : . 
She... spake af him to all them that were looking for the 


redemption (38). 

] will declare what he hath done for my soul (Psa. 66 : 16). 
Come, see a man, which told me all things (John 4 ; 29). 

Jo preach . . . the unsearchable riches of Christ (Eph. 3 : 8). 


verse 25.— This man was righteous and devout, looking for the 
solation of , ~ eel (1) Simeon’s personal character ; (2) eon’s 
‘ utlook. 
= = %6.—"" He should not see death, before he had seen the 
Lord’s Christ.” (1) Death conditioned ; (2) Vision assured.—(1) The 
goming Christ ; (2) The deferred departure. a 

Verse 29.—‘* Now lettest thou thy servant depart ...in peace.”’ (1) 
Deferred hope realized ; (2) Peaceful departure anticipated. 

Verse 30.—* Mine eyes have seen thy salvation.’’ Salvation (1) 
Embodied in Jesus; (2) Revealed unto men ; (3) Recognized by the 
faithful.—(!) Salvation disclosed; (2) Salvation accepted. 

Verse 32.—“A light .. ..to the Gentiles, and the glory of... 
Jsrael.” (1) Jesus and the Gentiles; (2) Jesus and the Jews. 

“verse 34.—"' For the falling and rising up of mauy.”’ (1) Christ 
neglected, man falls; (2) Christ accepted, man rises. 

Verse 35.—‘*A sword shall pierce through thine own soul.” (1) 
The mother’s love ; (2) The Son's sufferings; (3) The soul’s agony. 

Verse 38.—'* She gave thanks unto God, and spake of him toall.” 
(1) Anna’s utterance to God ; (2) Anna’s utterance to men.—(1) God's 
gift; (2) Anna’s gratitude, 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


HUMAN EXPERIENCES OF JESUS. 


Growth (Luke 2 : 40, 52). 

Hunger (Matt. 4:2; 21 : 18). 

Thirst (John 4 : 7; 19 : 28). 

Weariness (Mark 6 : 31; John 4 : 6). 

Sleep (Matt. 8 : 24; Mark 4 : 38), ® 
Suffering (Isa. 53: 3,4; Luke 22 : 44). 

Weeping (Luke 19 : 41; John 11 : 35) 

Death (John 19 : 30; 1 Cor. 15 : 3). 

All else (Heb. 2 : 17, 18). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS AND 
CRITICAL NOTES. 


BY PROFESSOR M. B. RIDDLE, D.D. 
LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


INTERVENING Events.—The result of the shepherds’ 
visit is stated in verses 17-20. The circumcision followed on 
the eighth day (v. 21), and on the fortieth, the redemption 
of the child and the purification of the mother in the temple 
(vs, 22-24). The lesson is connected with the beginning of 
these rites, 1 

Piace.—The temple at Jerusalem; in the court of the 
women, near thetreasury. Probably the price of the “ turtle- 

doves” was put into one of the chests standing in the 
treasury, 

Twe.—February 2, A. U. C.750; that is, B. C. 4, forty days 
after the Nativity, December 25,—usually called Candlemus, 
or Lady Day. 

Persons.—Joseph and Mary, the infant Jesus; Simeon 
(supposed to be an old man), who was looking for the Mes- 
siah tocome before his death (otherwise unknown); Anna, an 
aged and pious widow. Others were doubtless present. 

IxcipDENTS.—Simeon, described in verses 25, 26, enters the 
temple as the parents are about to present the child Jesus 
(¥. 27), receives the child in his arms (v. 28), and utters his 
thanksgiving (vs. 29-32). He also blesses the surprised 
parents (v, 33), making a special prediction to Mary (vs. 34, 
35). Anna, described in verses 36, 37, also enters, uttering 
her thanksgiving, and telling of the child to all others who 
Were waiting for the Messiah (v. 38). ws , 

Tue Rires or REDEMPTION AND PuRIFICATION.—These 
two services, referred to in verses 22-24, were often combined 
for convenience, as in this case. The first-born son was “ re- 
deemed ” by the payment of five shekels and the public pre- 
sentation in the temple ; but the purification of the mother 
took place in the case of every child. The rite of redemp- 
tion was connected, in its significance, with the sparing of 
the first-born in Egypt, who were in consequence regarded as 
dedicated to the service of Jehovah. Though the tribe of 
Levi was taken for this service in lieu of the first-born; every 
first-born son must be “ redeemed.” The child was presented 
'o the priest in the temple, two short benedictions were said 
by the priest, and the redemption money paid. This proba- 
bly preceded the purification. The latter service required an 
offering (v.24). It was not essential that the mother should 

Present, though it was usual. The custom at the time of 
the lesson was to present the offering in money ; a fixed price 
for the turtle-doves was cast into a chest (No. 3) in the treas- 

wy, and at a certain time in the day the money was taken 
out, to be applied to the requisite burot-offerings and sin- 
. bgs. For a description of these rites see Edersheim, 

Life and Times of the Messiah ” (Vol. L., pp. 193-198). 

_ The incidents in the Jesson seem to have been connected 
‘minediately with the presentation of the infant Jesus, not 
"ith the purification of his mother. Undue emphasis has 
Put upon the latter in the Roman Catholic Church, al- 
most to the exclusion of the more important part of the 
ble service. Even the Authorized Version, which reads 
Purification,” without any sufficient authority (v. 22), 
“ems to favor this mistake. The correct reading, “their 
Panification ” (Rev. Ver.), may refer to Joseph and Mary, or 
ry and the child, or indefinitely to the usual mode of 
Mon among the Jews. The important facts are that 


Jesus was subject to the law, like any ordinary first-born son ; 
that his mother brought for him the offering of poverty. 
But even in this subjéction there came an attestation of his 
Messianic dignity. Under these circumstances, such attesta- 
tion was peculiarly significart. 


CRITICAL NOTES, 


Verse 25.—Simeon: A common name among the Jews. 
Simon is supposed to be a contracted form of the Hebrew 
name. Certainly, the two were regarded as identical. Of 
this man, nothing further is known, though an apocryphal 
Gospel has much to say of him. That he was the son of 
Hillel and the father of Gamaliel, lacks proof. That Simeon 
was the well-known president of the Sanhedrin, and hence 
would scarcely be spoken of as ‘a man in Jerusalem.” It 
is not stated that this Simeon was an aged man, but it seems 
to be implied in verses 26-29.—And this man was righteous : 
Fulfilling the law.—And devout: Religiously conscientious, 
fearing God.— Looking for the consolation of Israel : The com- 
ing of the Messiah was thus termed, because it was the com- 
mon expectation that sorrows would precede that coming. 
Simeon was not only in this attitude of expectation, but the Holy 
Spirit was upon him: Some direct influence from on high was 
granted him. The Jews used the phrase of the text, but 
not in the full sense now included. This description shows 
that the man was a pious Israelite of the highest type. 

Verse 26.—It had been revealed: Notice the more exact 
rendering of the Revised Version.—By the Holy Spirit: How 
is not indicated, but the special revelation was that he should 
not see death, before he had seen the Lord’s Christ : In Old Testa- 
ment phrase, “ Jehovah’s Messiah.” 

Verse 27.—And he came in the Spirit : Not “ by the Spirit.” 
He lived “in the Holy Spirit,” and was thus led on this 
occasion inio the temple, to meet this child, whom the Spirit 
enabled him to recognize as the Messiah he had been waiting 
for. And when the parents brought in the child Jesus : This in- 
dicates that the presentation had not yet taken place. * 

Verse 28.—Then he received him into his arms: This, which 
the priest would do at the presentation, Simeon. does “ in the 


Blessed God, and said: The song of Simeon is not a prayer, 
but a thanksgiving. , 

Verses 29-32.—The Nunc Dimittis, so called from the in- 
itial words of the Latin version, is poetic in form, It con- 
sists of six lines, as indicated in the Revised Version. There 
are three couplets, in the parallelism of Hebrew poetry. The 


Holy Spirit.” “ Received” is more exact than “ took up.”—. 


of thy people Israel: This also defines “salvation,” not “ light,” 
as some suppose. The latter view destroys the poetic paral- 
lelism. This salvation, which is to extend from Israel to other 
nations, will show forth the true mission of the chosen people : 
it is the glory of Israel that from among them the Messiah 
comes. Some further and future glory for Israel, when the 
fulness of the Gentiles is come in (Rom. 11 : 25), may be here 
implied. 
Verse 33.—And his father: So the best authorities, though 
“Joseph” was early substituted, for obvious reasons. The use 
of this phrase does not imply any contradiction of Luke’s 
previous statements about Joseph (comp. vs. 27, 48).— Were 
marvelling: While Simeon was speaking. Their wonder was 
natural, even though previous revelations had been made to 
them, This was a distinct prophecy. 
Verse 34.—Blessed them: In this of itself there was noth- 
ing unusual.— Unto Mary his mother: Taken in connection 
with what was said, this indicates some knowledge, probably 
by revelation, of her peculiar relation to the child.—Behold, 
this child (or simply, “this one’’) is set: Literally, “ lieth,” 
as in an appointed place, perhaps with an allusion to the 
“ stone of stumbling” (Isa. 8: 14; Rom. 9: 33; comp. 1 Pet. 
2: 8).—For the falling and rising up of many: This rendering 
of the Revised Version (English Company) is ambiguous. 
The Authorized Version renders, “ For the fall and rising 
again,” implying that one class is meant, who should fall, 
and then rise again. But “again” is not necessarily sug- 
gested. The American Revisers render, “For the falling 
and the rising of many,” to indicate two classes,—one class 
will fall through unbelief, stumbling at this rock of offense; 
the other will rise through faith and consequent holiness. . If 
but one class is meant, then “fall” refers to a sense of sin, 
and “rising again” to pardon through this Saviour. But the 
view of the American Revisers is preferable, since the next 
clause points to opposition.—And for a sign which is spoken 
against: The present tense is used, without reference to time, 
of what is customary. This was fulfilled throughout our 
Lord’s life; the culmination was at the crucifixion. Nor has 
“thestumblingblock of the cross been done away” (Gal.5: 11), 
Verse 35.— Yea and a sword shall pierce through thine own 
soul: The parenthesis of the Authorized Version is incorrect; 
this verse is parallel with the last clause of verse 34. This 
child, as Messiah, would be rejected, and suffer ; his mother’s 
sorrow would also be great. “Sword” is most naturally 
taken as a figure for the poignant grief of Mary at the cross, 
Other interpretations, such as her sorrow for sin, her doubts, 
her martyr death, are not suggested by the connection.— 





fitness of the sentiment: for the occasion is so marked, the 
poetic spirit so obvious, the entire poem so simple, that it 
seems impossible to deny the authenticity of the narrative. 
The first couplet is an expression of thanksgiving for the 
release now accorded, according to promise; the second sets 
forth the fact that salvation has now come; the third de- 
scribes this salvation. Jewish in tone, the song has a wider 
scope than was then usual among pious Jews. It has every 
mark of the inspiration which the narrative implies. 

Verse 29.—Now lettest thou thy servant depart: Literally, 
“Now dost thou dismiss thy servant.” He is permitted io 
depart, since the promise has now been fulfilled.—O Lord: 
The Revised Version margins show that this word [“‘ Master” ] 
is correlative with “ bond-servant,” and is not that usually ren- 
dered “ Lord.” Simeon regards his death as the dismissal from 
honorable servitude.— According to thy word, in peace: The iast 
phrase has the emphatic position. The “word” is the reve- 
Jation mentioned in verse 26. “ Peace” is used in the full 
Old Testament sense,—blessedness, happiness. Edersheim 
remarks that a salutation to the living is “Go into peace” 
(so in the New Testament), but of the dead “in peace” is 
used ; hence the propriety of the phrase here, where Simeon 
speaks of his speedy release. 

Verse 30.—For mine eyes have seen: The emphasis upon the 
phrase “have seen” probably led to the tradition that 
Simeon had been blind until this time.— Thy salvation: Mes- 
sianic deliverance. This he beheld in seeing this helpless 
infant. The prominence given to “salvation,” rather than 
to the child, indicates the early date of the song. 

Verse 31.— Which thou hast prepared: This points to the 
Messianic prophecies, the history of Israel, etc.— Before the 
face of all peoples: This is itself prophetic of the universal 
scope of God’s salvation. The word “ peoples” includes both 
Jews and Gentiles, and is quite significant. In the Old Tes- 
tament, “nations” (or Gentiles) means other nations than 
the Jews, but “ people” is used well-nigh exclusively of the 
chosen people, the Jews (comp. v. 32). The plural here sug- 
gests that all nations were to become the people of God,—an 
idea brought out more fully in the next verse. 

Verse 32.—A light for revelation to the Gentiles (or, nations) : 
The salvation is defined as “light.” There is no verbal cor- 
respondence, such as the rendering of the Authorized Version 
suggests. “ Revelation” seems much preferable to the mar- 
ginal rendering of the Revised Version (“unveiling of the 
Gentiles”). Compare Isaiah 49 : 6, where there is a similar 
prophecy. The idea of this line is: The light of the world 
rises in Israel, but extends to other nations, which submit to 





the Messiah, thus receiving the light of truth.—And the glory 





That thoughts out of many hearts may be revealed: This Mes- 
siah, especially in his suffering (as the context shows), will 
be so manifested that the real character of nten, their inmost 
thoughts, will be revealed by their attjtude toward him, 
whether of belief or of unbelief. This happened during his 
life, and it has been even more conspicuously fulfilled since 
his death. 

Verse 36.—One Anna: To relieve the English construc- 
tion, “one” is applied.—A prophetess: Already known as 
such.—Phanuel: Of whom nothing farther isknown. As her 
husband had long been dead, he is not named.—Of the tribe 
of Asher: This record of a “lost tribe” is remarkable, point- 
ing to a family of distinction.—She was of a great age: The 
parenthesis of the ReVised Version is necessary, though the 
Greek construction is not parenthetical. The age of Anna 
was eighty-four; see on the next verse. ‘ 

Verse 37.— Even for fourscore and four years: The American 
Revisers render more correctly, “ Even unto fourscore and 
four years.” The Authorized Version follows a slightly dif 
ferent reading: “about,” which is not well supported. That 
Anna had been a widow fox eighty-four years, after living 
seven years as a wife, is exceedingly improbable. - Her con- 
tinuing a widow so long is mentioned with implied commen- 
dation, as she must have been young at the death of her hus- 
band (comp. 1 Tim. 5: 3, 5).— Which departed not from the 
temple: Her life was devoted to religious exercises. Women 
were not allowed to live in the temple. Anna, however, ap- 
peared there, not only at the regular hours of prayer, and on 
the usual fast days, but whenever it was possible, engaging 
constantly in the outward services, and having, as the next 
verse shows, strong Messianic longings. There is a baseless 
tradition that Mary had been brought up in the temple 
under her guidance. 

Verse 38.—And coming up at that very hour: More literal than 
the Authorized Version.—She gave thanks unto God: So the 
better supported reading. That she recognized the infant Jesus 
as the Messiah, and therefore gave thanks, is obvious.— To all 
them that were looking: This more literal rendering points to 
a class of earnest people longing for the Messiah.—For the 
redemption of Jerusalem: A slight change of reading modifies 
the sense thus, pointing to the expectation that redemption 
would begin at Jerusalem. There may have been many 
such, humble people for the most part. Doubtless their 
hopes were indistinct, and often erroneous. It would seem 
that Anna “kept speaking” after this occurrence in the 
temple. But the flight into Egypt and the long silence in 
Nazaréth would prevent much further knowledge of this 








child on the part of these expectant suuls. ‘The mwaiu fact is 
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this public recognition of Jesus as the Messiah by these two 
representatives of pious and expectant Israel. The signifi- 
cance of such recognition on this particular occasion is obvious. 

Verse 39 suggests that the public rites took place after this 
recognition by Simeon and Anna, The same verse would 
also imply, were there no other narrative, that the family re- 
turned directly to Nazareth. Bat this is not asserted, It is, 
moreover, Luke’s habit to continue a part of his story toa 
conclusion, disregarding intervening events, 

Western Theological Seminary. 





THE LESSON STORY. 


BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D., LL.D, 


The songs of the angels at the birth of Christ had long 
died away in the upper heavens, and the shepherds who had 
kneeled round his cradle throne, had gone back to their 
humble occupation on the stony slopes of their hill pastures, 
but Mary and the child still remained in the rude chamber 
that had first seen her a mother. The customs of her people 
required that she should not go outside her dwelling for forty 
days after the birth of ason. Indeed, she was practically 
shut up in the birth-chamber ; for, being regarded as “ un- 
clean” all that time, there was a constant fear of her unin- 
tentionally defiling something, if she moved about freely, in 
the house. 

On theeighth day after the birth, however, there had been 
a break in the weary monotony of such a secluded life; for 
on that day the infant Jesus had been admitted formally 
into the “commouwealth of Israel” by the rite of circum- 
cision. This might be performed either in the local syna- 
gogue or in the temple, as it was so near; or, if Mary chose, 
even on the spot where her son was born, But, with this 
wondrous gift of Heaven to nurse and caress, the days would 
pass quickly enough with the young mother; for the hours 
fly swiftly when the heart is glad. 

The six weeks of separation over, however, Mary could at 
last go out; but it was first necessary that she should give 
thanks to God, in his house, for her preservation, and receive 
from a priest the legal form of purification. Within five 
miles of Jerusalem, the spot chosen for this was naturally the 
temple; and thither, therefore, the mother went, when the 
happy day came, taking with her, of course, her child. 

She had to be in the court of the women at the time of the 
morning sacrifice,—nine o’clock ; but Orientals begin the day 
with the sun, and the journey so early was thus no difficulty. 
Indeed, she would doubtless arrange to be at the outer gate as 
goon as possible after it was opened ; for the earlier she set 
out, the less chance there would be of her meeting something 
unclean on the road,—a calamity which might have prevented 
her entering the temple, after all, if she were by any accident 
defiled. . 

She had brought with her an offering, as usual at purifica- 
tion, but it was only of doves, the cheapest gift she could 
present ; for Joseph was poor, and could not afford the lamb 
which richer people bought for the occasion, She could 
easily get the doves in any clump of orchard round Bethle- 
hem, if it were after the arrival of this migrant; but, in any 
case, young pigeons were always to be had in almost any 
house, even cottages having clay pigéon-cotes on their flat 
roofs. Or she might buy them in the temple itself, at the 
booths, or in one of the bazaars. The poor things having 
been handed to the priest, were taken by him to the altar and 
killed, part of their blood being poured out on the altar. 
Some of it, however, was brought to where Mary stood, by 
the priest, who sprinkled a little over Mary, and, having pro- 
nounced her clean, the rite was over. 

But her own purification was not the only object of the 
temple journey. The first-born son of every Jewish family 
was claimed by God as his, and must be consecrated to him a 
month after birth. But as the tribe of Levi had for ages 
been set apart for the public service of religion, and the 
eldest sons were no longer, as in old times, required to act as 
priests, it was permitted to the parents to redeem their son 
from God's claim of dedication to his priesthood, by a pay- 
ment of money,—five shekels at most, but less when the house- 
hold was poor. Solemn prayers, and not less solemn forms, 
are still used in the “ redemption ” of each first-born son in 
every Jewish home over the world; and we may be sure that 
forms and prayers, perhaps identical among a race so con- 
servative, accompanied Mary’s “ presenting” her infant “ to 
the Lord,” after she had been put in a position to do so by 
being herself “ purified.” 

But now, as she still held her little one close to her bosom, 
on getting him back from the priest, an aged man pressed to- 
wards her. In a small community like Jerusalem, every one 
would know the other, and Jews are brothers to fellow-Jews 
everywhere. Some of those around knew the patriarch as 
one Simeon,—“ a just man and devout,” who was longing for 
the advent of the Messiah, or, as he called him, “The Con- 
solation of Israel.” Living much in communion with God, 
it had been revealed to him that he should have the joy of 
seeing the “ Lord’s Anointed” before he died. Forthwith in 


taking him in his arms, thanked God aloud for fulfilling the 
promise that he should see his salvation—“ the glory of thy 
people Israel ”—shining bright before the eyes of all nations. 
But the shadow was as visible to him as the splendor ; for he 
added that, while many would rise through this child, many 
would fall, and that a sword would pierce through Mary's 
heart also. 

Another equally aged herald of the coming One, Anna, a 
prophetess, apparently over a hundred years old,—for she 
had been a widow for eighty-four years,—presently heard the 
wondrous story, having come near while Simeon was holding 
the Saviour in his arms, and spread it far and wide in the 
circle of godly people like herself. Such were the saintly 
but humble heralds of the Redeemer in these early days. 

Bournemouth, England, 





THE INFANT CHRIST AND THE AGED 
SIMEON, 


BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


Luke’s Gospel is the gospel of the Saviour of the World, 
Matthew’s that of the King of Israel, We might have looked 
for the story of the presentation in the temple and recogni- 
tion by Simeon, in the latter rather thanin the former. But 
the two first chapters of Luke are distinctly different in tone 
from the rest. They are completely saturated with Old Tes- 
tament reminiscences. ‘The characteristic Gentile tone of the 
Gospel begins with chapter 3, with its list of Gentile rulers 
dating the period of our Lord’s beginning his ministry, The 
earlier portions, containing the “ Gospel of the Infancy,” looks 
like a separate document or source incorporated by Luke in 
his narrative. Perhaps it came from Mary herself; for who 
else could have given its details? 

In this lesson we may note three things: The persons to 
whom the first revelation of the Christ was made, the jubi- 
lant recognition of him and his world-wide blessing, and the 
solemmprophecy of the twofold reception which waited him, 
and the twofold-effect consequences of his mission. 

1. Note the persons to whom the first revelation of the 
Christ was made. Simeon and Anna are not merely types of 
the true Israel welcoming its king, but instances of it, Ap- 
parently they were the principal members of a little circle 
who cherished calm Messianic hopes, very unlike the impure 
stream of earthy ambition and vengeance which rushed 
through the land during the Roman rule, Prayer and pa- 
tience, the practice of all enjoined virtues, and the discharge 
of all appointed ceremonial worship filled these quiet lives. 
No doubt, both Simeon and Anna were in close communica- 
tion with the like-minded. Their type of religion is charac- 
teristically that of the Old Testament. Simeon was punc- 
tilious in rendering to every man his due, and in discharging 
every obligation, He was “just’’ because he was “ devout ;” 
his continual consciousness of God underlay his conduct to 
men, and among the things of time. 

And these qualities colored and culminated in the Mes- 
sianic expectations which took a more gracious and spiritual 
shape in him than in the stormy patriotism of many, 
seeing that to Simeon the character of Messiah which was 
sweetest was that of “the consolation of Israel,” Simi- 
larly, the aged Anna, the burden of whose many years had 
not crushed the capacity of hoping out of her, and who atill 
looked ahead with her dim eyes to see “the redemption of 
Jerusalem,” fed and purified her hopes by continual prayer. 
She had realized the psalmist’s wish, and dwelt in the houge 
of the Lord all the days of her life. In such hearts, the 
deepest, holiest aspects of Messiah’s work would be the 
dearest, A mere vulgar warrior, conquering with the sword 
and ruling with a rod of iron, would not fulfil their hopes, 
nor satisfy these quiet, devout hearts. 

These two and their fellows were the kind of people which 
the whole ancient system of revelation, law, ritual, prophecy, 
was intended to produce, The vine had been planted and 
tended in order to bring forth such grapes, But there were 
few like-minded in that day of rabbinical casuistry and 
formalism. The hope of the Christ had been debased to a 
fierce longing for a soldier Messiah, and the last place where 
the men who cherished it would have been found was the 
temple. 

These two received special divine communications in an- 
swer to their righteousness, faith, and longing. “The Holy 
Spirit was upon” Simeon, and Anna was a prophetess, It 
was fitting that a halo of supernatural communications should 
surround the rising sun of righteousness, and the long-silent 
voice of prophecy proclaim the immediate appearance of the 
theme of all the prophets, and their chief» It was fitting 
that God should, as he still does, endow his waiting and de- 
vout servants with “something of prophetic strain,” and 
should, as he still does, meet righteousness, devotion, and ex- 
pectation with secret, sweet whispers in the heart. If we 
aim at Simeon’s virtues, we shall have Simeon’s reward, and 
the Holy Spirit will not fail to enter the shrine of a calm and 
waiting heart. 

Our religion should include in itself all the characteristics 





the smiling babe Simeon recognised the promised Que, and 


——= 
eternal. The robe is cut in an old fashion, but ours mus y 
made of the same cloth. What more is needed for the 
scription of a true Christian than these qualities,—righ 
devout, ever looking forward for God’s promised good, anj 
housing God’s Spirit in the heart. 

Note, further, the special communications made to they 
waitinggouls. The revelation to Simeon was simply that h. 
should live till he had seen the Christ. Probably nothing 
was shown him of the when or the how of the Messiah’s ap. 
pearance. The revelation was made to faith, and would need 
continual exercise of faith to grasp it and keep it fast. Hoy 
long before its fulfilment that promise had been given hin 
we do not know, but there is no reason to suppose that it wy 
immediately befurehand. So be had, day by day, to heartey 
himself to take hold once more of the two promises—of Ma. 
siah’s coming, and of his now dim eyes beholding him. W, 
have, in like manner daily, to renew our vivid realization of 
the great future and of our share in it. No doubt, Sime 
had times when bope burned dimly, and faith flickered dow) 
almost to going out; but he held on, and his holding on wa 
rewarded at last. 

Whoever is faithful to that which he has received from 
God, will surely be blessed with larger gifts. ‘‘ Unto every one 
that hath shall be given,” We shall attain to clearer, closer 
vision of Jesus, if we cherish and live by the degree of vision 
already given. Simeon was impelled to go to the temple by 
a divine communication, probably not knowing what he was 
to do there, or that the day had come at last. God leads his 
servants a step at a time, Obedience to discerned present 
duty brings blessings undiscerned. He was there before 
Mary and her child, ready to receive them, and probably it 
was when he saw the young mother with her infant coming 
in, that the conviction thrilled through him, “ This is he” 
He may not have anticipated the shape in which the Chris 
was to appear. Very likely he was astonished when he sey 
him, an infant, in a poor woman’s arms, But a voice which 
he could not mistake pointed out the Messiah, and so, without 
hesitation, he opened his old arms and took the child io them, 
and, priest-like, presented him as belonging to the Lod. 

In these two so pathetically contrasted, the spirit of the 
older revelation welcomes and blesses the newer. Judaism 
makes way for Christ; old age rejoices in the infancy wh 
maturity it will never see. The group teaches what shoul 
be the attitude of the old to the new. Happy the age is 
which the one glides into the other peacefully, and the gd 
Simeon pronounces a benediction on the young Jesus. ba, 
alas! the relation of.each epoch and phase of thought toils 
successor, is more often that the new attains to the throve 
by the slaying of its predecessor, and is, in its turn, slain by 
its successor. 

2. Note the triumphant prophecy of Christ’s world-wide 
blessing, Itis beautifully natural that Simeon’s first thouglt 
is of the bearing on himself of his seeing of the Lord’s Christ. 
In it he recognizes the signal for hisown departure. He uses 
words expressive of absolute authority in God, and as abs 
lute submission in himself’ He addresses God as “ Master” 
(Greek, “ Despot”), and speaks of himself as “Thy slave.” 
There is surely a tone of thankfulness and relief in his words. 
He is glad that his long vigil is ended, and that, like a sentry 
relieved from guard, he can go away now and feel that bis 
task is done, 

We may see in these quietly thankful words a specimen of 
what death may become to us and will become if we do really 
see Christ. Eyes that have beheld him have nothing betier 
to see in this world, and may well be content to close that 
they may open on clearer vision in faller light. Death be 
comes a departure in peace and into peace to us, if we have 
seen God’s salvation. Terror and reluctance, and cowardly 
clinging to earthly life, are not for those whose happy ¢y® 
have seen him, and hope, when closed on earth, to see for- 
evermore the Christ, not now an infant, but the Lord of the 
universe, 

Observe the clear prophecy of Christ’s world-wide work, 
which precedes in the song the reference to his relation 
Israel. Not only is Jesus the salvation “ prepared before the 
face of all peoples,” but from him light is to stream to the 
nations, and their eyes, too, will se¥ light in that light. Mark 
also the connection between this world-wide aspect of the 
work of Christ and Israel. He is “ Israel’s glory,” the bright 
consummate flower in which that whole system and nati? 
attained its highest beauty, because he is God’s salvation for 
the world. To seek to confine his significance to Israel, # ” 
rob him and it of his and its highest glory. 

3. But a sadder strain follows, Mary and Joseph ™* 
veled, notwithstanding past experiences, at Simeou's P'” 
phetic chant. Superficial critics marvel that they mar veled; 
but no marvel if they walked, in those days, in 20 ator 
phere of constant wonder, and each new incidevt evoked 
astonishment afresh. The words to Mary present the efieos 
of Christ’s mission as man’s perversity mars it, while tbe 
former words gave its characteristics as God meant it. 
one is the divine ideal, the other the shaded home? 

No gift from God but has a double effect, according * 
deal with it. ‘ 
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messengers were by no means universally received by Israel 
as God had meant them to be. As long as God sways men by 
moral and spiritual agencies, there must be left open the 

ibility that these agencies shall be repelled, and fail of 
accomplishing the divine purpose. Though they fail in that, 
they are pot without effects, If they do not draw to God, 
they repel from him. They make men either better or worse. 
And that is most true in regard to him who is the Word of 
God, in whom all divine desires and powers to draw men to 
God dwell most mightily. Christ is the savor of life unto 
life, or of death unto death. He leaves no man as he found 
him. Some thing he does for every one. There is a solemn 
“ither—or.” Either he melts or hardens the heart ; either 
be pours light into the eye, or draws yet another film-of ob- 
scuration over it. The same fire melts wax and hardens clay. 
The same pillar is darkness and dread tu Pharaoh and his 
host, and gives light by night to Egypt. The gospel, and the 
Christ of whom the gospel tells, are set for the fall or rise of 
many in Israel ; and, blessed be his name! thoge who fall may 
by him be raised again. 

The sword that pierced Mary’s heart was, according to the 
connection here, the rejection of Jesus by many in Israel, 
and there is no need to throw the words referring to her into 
a parenthesis, Many other sorrows attended her meek mother- 
hood, but these do not come into view here. Christ is the 
revealer of the thought of hearts, because a man’s attitude to 
him is really the outcome and therefore the witness of his 
whole condition. He discloses men to themselves, if they 
will but consider. He judges them by their attitude to him, 
and that is just judgment, because nothing so finds out what 
aman is.at bottom as what he thinks of Christ does, And 
more solemn still is the thought that the revelation of men’s 
hearts made by the Gospel here, are superficial when com- 
pared with the complete turning up of their depths to the 
clear daylight of final judgment, when every man will be 
obliged to “give account of himself” before the judgment- 
sat of Christ. 

Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D. 


Under the old law, every first male child belonged to God 
for religious service (Exod. 13:2). Under grace, all chil- 
dren belong to God for religious service. They are his by 
creation, redemption, and should be by adoption. It is gteal- 
ing to take one’s self out of God’s plans. We are not our 
own, It is better so. The parent has higher plans for the 
child than he has, God better than men. No pupil should 
be permitted to feel. honest and respectable out of harmony 
with his Father and Elder Brother. 

There have always been Spirit-guided men (v. 27). This 
guiding is not by feeling emotion, but by reason illuminated, 
by truth presented, and by conscience accentuated. Men are 
more urged by the Spirit into'a “ Woe is me” under a burden 

unbearable, than into a delicious ecstasy. Study how direc- 
tion comes to prophets and apostles (Luke 12:50). Joys 
follow, not precede, obedience (v. 29). 

A Christ-like life has not its rewards here (v.35). Any of 
us having long experience and observation knows that men 
of eminent usefulness and benevolence are partakers of 
Christ’s sufferings. This world is not good enough to let emi- 
nent good-doers be blessed. Ever the blind world knows not 
its angels of deliverance. It stones the martyrs and crucifies 
its Christs. A sword shall pierce the soul of the mother of 
Jesus. Still God’s “ blessed,” with every possible persecution 
by man, is better than every possible praise of man with dis- 
approval by God. 

How much greater were God’s prophecies by the lips of 
Simeon than any expectation of the Jews, “Salvation pre- 
pared for all peoples,” “A light for revelation to the Gentiles,” 
and “The glory of Israel.” Only the divine mind could see 
these things ina babe. Only divine providence could fulfil 
these lofty prophecies. But they were literally and overflow- 
tngly fulfilled. God’s plans and prophecies for us are larger 
than our hopes. 


University Park, Colo. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS, 
BY H, CLAY TRUMBULL. 
There was a man in Jerusalem, whose name was Simeon (v.25), 


Wa man’s name is uplifted as it comes into connection 
with the name of Jesus! All that we know of godly Simeon 
* that he welcomed the coming of Jesus into the temple. 
Bat for this fact, Simeon would have no place in history. As 
Hi, his name is precious in every Christian i, art ; and more 

S speak his name gratefully this week than ever be- 

“s If we would*be uplifted, we must forget ourselves in 
ng trust in Jesus. If our lives are merged in the life of 
Weshall be sharers with him in his honor and his 


We cannot gain anything worth having unless it is gained 
in him. 

The parents brought in the child Jesus, that they might do con- 
cerning him after the custom of the law (v.27). Every token 
to them of the wonderful character of that God-given child 
made the parents of Jesus only the more careful to be faith- 
ful in all things to his welfare and interest. They did not 
make the mistake of thinking that that child was good 
enough to take care of himself. They wanted to do more for 
him, rather than less, in order to bring him up aright. 
Many a mother thinks that there was never such a child as 
the one she now has in her charge. Let her, then, feel that 
she has special responsibilities for the training of this child, 
and that he cannot be let alone safely. Whether your child 
is more like Jesus, or less so, than the average child, depends 
quite as much on your parental care of him as on his native 
characteristics and qualities. 

Now lettest thou thy servant depart, O Master (v.29). When 
a man’s time to die has come, the best thing in the world for 
him to do is to die. It is a tetrible thing to live one year too 
long. A man’s main duty is not to preserve his life as long 
as possible, but to use his life as well as possible. And a 
man’s prayer ought to be in the line of his obvious duty. As 
long as we have a mission here, we ought to strive in the line 
of that mission; when our mission here is performed, we 
ought to ask reverently to be pushed ahead into some other 
sphere, instead of being left here with nothing better to do 
than to live en beyond our time. 

His father and his mother were marvelling at the things which 
were spoken concerning him (v.38). The best people in the 
world, and those who live nearest to the Lord, find a great 
many things in the Lord’s ways that they can only wonder 
over. They can see what the Lord does, but not why he does 
it. If Mary, the mother of Jesus, could not understand 
some of these things which are recorded of her Son for all 
the world to know about, why should we expect to under- 
stand all the new things that come to pass in the plan of his 
kingdom? It does seem strange that the Lord permits some 
of the things which we see, and which we experience, in our 
every-day Christian life. Our only way to deal with them 
is—to marvel. We oughtn’t to turn aside on account of 
them. We oughtn’t to doubt. We oughtn’t toworry. But 
we can—marvel. 

A sword shall pierce through thie own soul (v.35). Our 
greatest blessings are the cause of our keenest sufferings in 
this life. The profoundest experiences of joy inevitably pre- 
pare the way for the intensest experiences of sorrow. If we 
love dearly, we must have added pain in all that gives pain 
to the one whom we love. All that makes an earthly 
possession precious, increases the sense of loss when that 
treasure is taken from us. And beyond all this, it isin the 
plan of God that those of us who would be sharers with Christ 
in his glory, shall be partakers of his sufferings in the flesh. 
“Through many tribulations we must enter into the kingdom 
of God”—if we enter in at all. If you would give your 
heart to Jesus, you must bare your breast to the assaults of 
the great enemy of Jesus, And even though final victory is 
assured to you in the spiritual contest, “a sword shall pierce 
through thine own soul.” 

There was one Anna, a prophetess, .. . which departed not from 
the temple. . .. She gave thanks unto God, and spake of him to all 
(vs. 36-38). Why doesn’t Luke find fault with this woman for 
making herself heard in the temple courts? Is he quite 
sound on the woman question? It looks very much as though 
the voice of a woman might be raised in' telling the story of 
the gospel in public, in those days'in Jerusalem, without 
danger to the cause of good order, or to God’s ordaining as to 
woman’s sphere. 


Philadelphia. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


At the time of our Saviour’s birth, Jerusalem was filled with 
ecclesiastics of various kinds. High-priests, chief priests, 
scribes, Pharisees, all these for the most part seemed bent on 
their own earthly ambitions. They cared but little for 
things spiritual, but were much engaged in seeking honor 
one from another. At the same time there never was a 
period in the history of Israel when there were not some 
very godly souls living, whose hopes and whose efforts aimed 
at higher things. Of this class of faithful believers we have 
two specimens in our lesson for to-day. In accordance with 
the custom of the law, Mary and Joseph took the child to 
the temple, there to “present” him. In the temple was an 
aged man by the name of Simeon, full of the Holy Ghost, 
As soon as the parents brought the child, Simeon recognized 
that this was an unusual babe. He himself had long been 
waiting for “the consolation of Israel,” and the Holy Ghost 
had revealed to him that he should not see death until he 
had seen the Lord’s Anointed One. As soon as he saw this 
babe, he recognized that now this promise had been fulfilled. 
Taking the child into his own arms, the aged man uttered 





+ We cannot lose anything by losing ourselves in him. 


Ls / 
- 
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the words which we find in our golden text for to-day. 





These were words full of significance, reaching far into the 

future. Let the teacher call especial attention to one feature 

of the prophecy of Simeon, Remember that Simeon was a 

Jew, and naturally had Jewish prejudices. Yet when he 

speaks of this child, he prophesies that he is to be a light “to 

lighten the Gentiles, and the glory of thy people Israel.” 

One would have supposed that Simeon would have put Israel 

first, and the Gentiles second. Guided, however, by the 

Spirit of the Lord, he reverses this order, and places the 

Gentile world first. He seems to have seen that a larger 

number of the Gentiles would become believers than of the 

Jews, and to have realized in some measure that, lying 

beyond the pale of Jewry, was the majority of the human 

race. And from that day to this, where there has been one 

Jewish believer there have been thousands of Gentile dis- 

ciples. 

The Gentile world at that time lay in Egyptian darkness, 

Idolatry brooded over every land, and men worshiped their 

idols of silver and gold, of wood and of stone, Truly that 

was a light which lightened them into belief in one God, of 

the brotherhood of mankind, of the redeemership of Jesus, 

The “ Light of Asia” has not freed the millions of that con- 
tinent from the bonds of gross idolatry, but wherever the 
“ Light of the World” has shined, there men have thrown 
away their idols, and have turned to the living God. If any 
one wants to know how bright this light is, let him compare 
the New Hebrides, sunk in gross cannibalism, with the New 
Hebrides of to-day. To-day, in many of those islands, family 
prayers arise in every household, and the*traveler is safer 
than in New York or in London. There has been an abso- 
lute revolution and xiiraculous transformation through the 
introduction of this divine light. 

Simeon also, however, foresaw the sorrow that was to come 
to Mary through the instrumentality of this child, Mary 
had no conception of these things as yet, but thirty-three years 
later, when she stood at the cross and heard his dying cry, 
she must have remembered the words of this aged saint, and 
have understood their meaning. 

What did Simeon mean wher he spake of “the glory of thy 
people Israel”? From that day to this; Israel has rejected 
Jesus as the Messiah. How can it be, then, her glory? In 
reply to this, would say that Simeon’s prophetic vision 
reached far beyond the nineteenth century, and foresaw the 
day when Israel shall turn to God asa nation. That day is 
yet to come, for God has not cast away his people. , True it 
is that blindness in part has happened to Israel, but it is also 
true that the day shall come when the veil will be takea 
away, and all Israel shall be saved. Then shall be brought 
to pass the saying of this aged prophet, and Jesus shall then 
be the glory of his people Israel. 

Turn now for a little to the other figure in our text, that of 
the prophetess Anna. Coming into the temple at the same 
time, she too recognized in this child one that should bring 
redemption to lost sinners. Her aged and tremulous voice 
broke forth in praise and thanksgiving, and spake of him to 
all that looked for redemption in Israel. Thus to these two 
godly souls there came the fulness of divine truth, while to 
Herod and the chief priests and scribes in Jerusalem there 
was granted no such privilege. The reason for this lay in 
the fact that Simeon and Anna had already rejoiced in such 
divine truth as they had. This was the condition of their 
receiving still more. “Whosoever hath, to him shall be 
given,” is the Master’s law. 

So it ever is in spiritual things. If you desire a larger 
measure of divine truth, use and obey what you have. The 
law of obedience is theonly one which produces larger fruit- 
age. Is this not ths iaw in all things secular? If you fail 
to use what mathematical truth you have, can you expect to 
gain more? If you refuse to utilize what physical strength 
you have, will you ever grow strong? In exactly the same 
way, if we refuse to make use of this privilege which we now 
enjoy in spiritual things, we shall never receivefrom God's 
hand any larger supply. Pharisee and scribe remained 
spiritually dead, because they preferred death to life. Anna 
and Simeon rose to higher planes of privilege, because they 
sought the light. And you—are you rising, or are you stand- 
ing still? 

New York City. 





HINTS FOR THE INTERMEDIATE 
TEACHER. 


BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Where was Jesus born? Where did Joseph and Mary 
live? Why were they in Bethlehem at this time? Who 
told the shepherds “good tidings?” What was the glad 
message? What did the angel call the child that was born? 
What day do we keep in happy memory of the birth of 
Christ? We learn to-day of something which was done forty 
days after the time of his birth. 

Simeon, Just and Devowt.—Read the first verse of our lesson, 





and see what is told of a man named Simeon. Wheredid he 
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live? How far was Bethlehem from Jerusalem? What is 
it to be just? To do what is fair and right to everybody, 
to be righteous. A good son or brother or friend is one who 
is just, kind, and true to all, friends or strangers. What is it 
to be devout? To be devoted to God, to love prayer and his 
Word. Simeon must have been a man who obeyed all the 
law of God. Have you known that four of the ten command- 
ments tell of our love and duty to God, and all the others of 
our being kind and honest to our parents and our fellow-men? 
To be thoroughly, through and throughly, just and devout, 
would be to obey every one of these commandments. What 
was Simeon waiting for? Whatever trials the pious Jews ever 
had, they believed would be taken away when the promised 
Messiah came. Like many others, Simeon longed and prayed 
every day for the comfort and help the Messiah was to bring, 
and had faith to believe he was coming soon. The Holy 
Spirk kept Simeon’s heart full of love to God, and faith in 
his promises, and in some way had shown him that he should 
not die before he had seen the “ Lord’s Christ.” 

The Child Jesus.—Simeon was one day led by the Spirit to go 
tothe temple. He saw among the worshipers two who came in 
and stood before the priest and thealtar. It wasa Jew and his 
wife, a young mother, with a little child not quite six weeks 
old. They had brought two turtle doves as their offering 
of thanksgiving for their first-born son. In commemoration 
of the passover night in Egypt, when the first-born of all the 
Egyptians lay dead, and the first-born of the Israelites all 
were saved because of the blood mark upon the doors, the 
Jews brought their first-born sons to the Lord in the temple. 
They brought as an offering a perfect lamb and a dove ora 
young pigeon; but if they were too poor to buy a lamb, they 
might bring a pair of doves or pigeons. Simeon knew these 
parents were poor when he saw the doves as their offering. 
He knew more, for the Holy Spirit showed him that the 
babe was the child Jesus, and that he saw the promised 
“ Lord’s Christ.” 

Simeon’s Song.—He took the child in his arms, The little 
hands that were to work wonders, the arms that were to fold 
little ones to his own loving heart, were held by the ancient 
saint whose prayer and worship were a song of praise. You 
should learn his song by heart, for we have the blessings for 
which Simeon gave thanks. He felt that what he had lived 
waiting for so long had really come, and he might peacefully 
die and go to praise forever, since his eyes had seen the One 
promised to bring salvation for all nations and people. 
Simeon knew that Christ ‘was to be all that is promised in 
our golden text,—a light and glory. Have we a share in 
Simeon’s song? How does the light to lighten the Gentiles 
shine upon our hearts and our lives? Isaiah the prophet, 
seven hundred years before Simeon sang, told that the com- 
ing Christ should be a light to the Gentiles, to bring into 
light those that sit in darkness. After Jesus had been a 
long time going about doing good, as he taught in the temple 
one day, he said, “I am the light of the world: he that fol- 
loweth me shall not walk in darkness, but shall have the 
light of life.” . 

Mary the Mother.—Mary and Joseph wondered at the 
words of Simeon. They did not understand how the aged 
stranger knew their child, or could tell of what he was to be 
and todo. Simeon must have seen the wonder in their faces 
as he turned to Mary the mother and told her more of the 
fature of her child. He blessed them, and said something 
which Mary could never forget. The words must have come 
back to her thirty-three years after, when she stood by the 
cross in grief and pain, while her Son hung dying there. 
The words were then fulfilled, for Simeon said to her, “A 
sword shall pierce through thine own soul also.” 

Anna, a Prophetess.—As Simeon spoke his words of bless- 
ing and prophecy, an aged woman came into the temple, 
where for many years she had served every day with con- 
stant prayers. She was very old, but her long, widowed life 
had been like Simeon’s, praying and waiting for the Messiah. 
She too gave thanks to God. She is called a female prophet, 

—one made wise by the Holy Spirit, to know and speak of 
spiritual things. She praised God that the Saviour had come 
in the form of a little child, and she spoke of him to all who 
believed and waited for redemption and salvation, So the 
Saviour, in the form of an*infant, was presented to God his 
Father, and blessed by aged saints whom God had spared to 
see the answer to their lives of prayer and faith. How are 
both Simeon and Anna examples tous? Simeon, that he 
was just and devout, patient and hopeful, true to God, faith- 
ful to men; Anna up to old age was prayerful and devoted, 
the first woman honored by having her name remembered 
forever as one glad to speak of the redemption which Jesus 
came to bring. Simeon and Anna were blessed by having it 
revealed to them that the infant they saw was indeed the 
promised Saviour. Is it not a greater blessing for us to know 
of that Saviour’s life and death? There are promises which 
Jesus gave after Simeon and Anna had departed in peace, 
for he said, “ He that loveth me shall be loved of my Father, 
and I will love him, and will manifest myself to him.” It 
was but a few moments those dim old eyes of Simeon and 
Anna looked on the innocent child-face, but to those who 


love him, and we will come unto him, and make our abode 
with him.” 


Louisville, Ky. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 


BY JULIA E. PECK, 


The primary teacher will need another golden text on 
which to build the lesson and make the application, as that 
given for to-day is an abstraction beyond the comprehension 
of these young children. 

It would be most difficult to explain about the Gentiles, 
and the clause “the glory of thy people Israel” the children 
could scarcely understand. 

It might be well, however, to continue the application 
made last Sunday, by reviewing the golden text, and adding 
to it another text which will further emphasize that lesson, 
and with which we may introduce the story of Simeon and 
Anna, showing them as offering prayers of praise and thanks- 
giving,—application,—because they recognize in the babe 
lying in his mother’s arms “a Saviour, which is Christ the 
Lord.” 

With our central thought praise and thanksgiving for this 
gift of a Saviour, we may find a suitable text in Isaiah 9 : 6. 

Allow the children to tell the story of the shepherds 
guarding their flocks by night. We will all learn the words 
of the angels’ praise song, “Glory to God in the highest, and 
on earth peace, good will toward men.” 

Perhaps the shepherds had heard that Christ was coming, 
for people had expected him for a long time. 

The shepherds must have said among themselves, “ We 
will go at once, and see if this is true.” 

You may tell me what they found, and whether it was true, 
“every word.” To-day we are to hear more of the story. 

Several weeks after, the shepherds went back to their 
flocks, telling everybody they met of the wonderful news. 
Mary the mother wanted to go to the temple (church) to 
give thanks for her safety and the safety of the babe. 

Use the same map made last Sunday, showing an outline 
of Galilee, Samaria, and Judea. Nazareth is indicated by an 
outline of hill-tops. Bethlehem, where Mary is staying 
now, should have a mark which will remind us of the angels’ 
song and of—? Let us place here a golden star. 

Here in Bethlehem was a little church, where Mary could 
go on Sunday, but this day of which I am telling you was a 
great occasion, a great celebration. 

Mary wanted to go to Jerusalem to celebrate. Here (show- 
ing map) is Jerusalem, in which there was a beautiful temple, 
built of white stone, with a gold-colored roof. Here is a pic- 
ture of it. 

Mary and Joseph had to take another journey. 

In adding Jerusalem to the map, trace the journey, and 
relate possible incidents by the way. 

They must have started quite early. The blast of the trum- 
pets told them the time of day (explain), and so they were 
patient until this great gate was opened. 

Describe this gate, covered with gold and silver carvings, 

When it was opened, they had to walk up stairs like this 
(drawing crescent-shaped stairs on the board), fifteen steps. 
Would you like to count them? 

Here was a priest ready to take the money they brought, 
and then there was a prayer to thank God that mother and 
babe were safe and’well. 

But do you think that was all? While introducing the 
story of Simeon and Anna, still continue the thought of 
praise and thanksgiving, adding to it the thought of God’s 
promise fulfilled. 

Simeon knew, because God taught him, in a way we 
canpot understand, that this babe was the promised Prince of 
Peace. 


Northampton, Mass. 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 
BY H. B. TRISTRAM, D. D., LL. D., F. B.S. 


“ AFTER THE CusToM OF THE Law.”—Two religicus cere- 
monies, both required by the law of Moses, were combined in 
the visit of Joseph and Mary with the child Jesus to the 
temple. The one, the purification of the mother, enjoined 
by the law of Moses (Lev. 12) to take place, in the case of a 
male child, forty days after its birth ; the other, the redemp- 
tion of the child, which was required only in the case of the 
first-born, and that a male child. The ceremony of purification 
had no relation to the office of churching of women, observed 
in many Christian churches, this being simply a thanks- 
giving for mercies received, while the former consisted of a sin- 
offering for the defilement symbolically attaching to the be- 
ginning of life, anda burnt-offering which marked the 
restoration of communion with God. The Jews, at the 
present day, continue the ceremony of the redemption of 
the first-born son with a lengthy and elaborate ritual, but we 





love Jesus, and keep his words, he says,“ My Father will 









simple. The child was presented to the priest, who gave iyo 
short “ benedictions,” as they were called,—the one for the | 
law of redemption, the other for the gift of the first-born soq, 
The redemption money of five ¢hekels, according to the lay 

was then paid, and all was over. The rabbis give many 
minute directions as to this payment, which was not always 
at theexact time. If it had been paid, and the child dig 
within forty days from its birth, the priest must restore jt. 
but, if the child lived over forty days, the redemption money 
must be paid, even after itsdeath. Frequently the visit t 
the temple was deferred to some of the great feasts, and the 
presence of the mother was not necessarily required ; though, 
when within reasonable distance, all devout-minded persons 
would personally be present. There is a noteworthy instang - 
of consideration for the poor in the option afforded by the law, 
of bringing a turtle-dove or young pigeon, instead of a lamb 
for the burnt-offering, For the sin-offering, a turtle-dove or 
young pigeon was always required. We see, from the inci. 
dent of our Lord’s cleansing the temple, that for the cop. 
venience of the offerers the purveyors of doves were ip 
attendance. Probably, however, the worshipers generally 
brought them with them. The turtle-dove was extremely 
abundant throughout the country in summer, visiting and 
nestling in the olive yards and woods in great numbers, where 
they could very easily be snared. The wild pigeon, though 
equally abundant, and that throughout the year, yet before 
the introduction of fire-arms was very difficult of capture; 
though the young, which are produced at various seasons, 
might easily be secured on the nests which are in cliffs, and 
very frequently in the sides of wells. But it is probable that 
the pigeon was domesticated from the very earliest period, 
The above remarks may show the minute accuracy of the 
expression: “A pair of turtle-doves or two young pigeons.” 
The rabbinical writers give us full details of the ceremonies 
of the redemption of the first-born and of purification, 
After the redemption fee had been paid, and the child pre 
sented and received back, the mother, who had entered the 
court of the women on the north side, placed her offering in 
the third of the thirteen trumpet-shaped boxes which stood 
there for alms, She then took her place on the raised plat- 
form, where the women worshiped apart from the men. The 
incense was then lighted on the golden altar, and the trumpet 
summoned those who were to be purified within the wicket 
to the top of the fifteen steps which led up from the court of 
the women to that of Israel. There they could see the sacri- 
fices, hear the benediction, and join in the hymn of pnis 

which concluded it. It was there that aged Simeon ant 
Anna came forward and burst into rapt thanlesgiving. 

The College, Durham, England. 








BY THE REV. WILLIAM EWING, 


“SIMEON ; ... RIGHTEOUS AND DEVOUT, WAITING FOR THE 
CONSOLATION OF IsRAEL.”—The hope of the pious, in Israel, 
still is towards such as Simeon was; for the old thought of 
perfect fulfilment of the law as preparation and herald of 
Messiah’s coming, has not yet quite perished. Those who 
have attained a reputation for righteousness and devoutnes 
are accordingly held in great respect, not to say awe. I knew 
one holy man in Tiberias, all whose waking hours were de 
voted to study of the law, to reading and prayer. Far into 
the quiet night his solemn voice might be heard ; and again 
before the sun rose over the mountains and touched the sea 
to glory. He too, like Simeon, was an aged man. His advice 
was sought eagerly by men in trouble, and his decisions on 
doubtful questions were accepted almost as the utterances of 
God. The hope of the “consolation of Israel’’ was widely cher- 
ished, and this very form of words ‘is far from unusual. 
Thus one rabbi says: “So let me see the consolation of 
Israel, if I have not put to death a false witness ;” and a0 
other responds: “So let me see the consolation of Israel, if 
thou hast not shed innocent blood.” Again: “ So let mesee 
the consolation of Israel, if I did not see her gleaning barley 
under the horses’ heels.” The mere form of words used ia 
these and similar asseverations, proves how large a hold this 
hope had upon the nation’s heart, 

“ ANNA, A PRopHeEress.’”—The* descent of the spirit of 
prophecy upon Anna and other holy women of olden times 
should have taught the Jews some nobler views of the true 
value and position of women. But to this day we find them 
relegated to a position of utter inferiority, and in matters of 
religion they are allowed a part only as an act of grace. Itis 
not thought necessary even to teach them Hebrew, % * to 
enable them to follow, from their seclusion behind curtain oF 
grating, the prayers of the synagogue. Of these there 's * 
translation in jargon, but no male likes to have it supp 
that he uses this. “These,” he will say, with ill-disguised 
contempt, “ these are for the women.” 

“Or THE TRIBE OF ASHER.”—Tribal distinctions, “le” 
enough fn the time of our Lord, are still observed 2m008 
Jews. Judah, of course, predominates; but Cobens 
Levis, tracing their descent to the priefily family, are com 
mon. A tribe long resident in Yemep/ of which m2°Y rep 
resentatives are now in Jerusalem, pride themselves 0° 





learn from the Talmud that the old ceremony was very 
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family boasts an unbroken line through Issachar to the father 
of the faithful. . Ephraim, too, has his representatives; and 
jp is a point of interest to observe that the physical defect 
which betrayed the Epbraimite to his brother from Gilead 
has not disappeared. I was particularly struck with this in 
reading Hebrew with a rabbi whose name was Ephraim. He 
could by no means pronounce the shin, He said Sibboleth. 


Edgbaston, Birmingham, England. 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





THEY FOUND THE LORD. 





SIMEON PRAYED. 


AND ANNE BEE 





“ Ye shall seek me, and-find me, when ye shall 
search for me with all your heart.” 











JESUS COMES TO REVEAL 


SALVATION OF ISRAEL. 
TH SINS OF THE NATIONS. 
THOUGHTS OF MANY HEARTS 
FOLLOWERS OF GOD. 





EDEMPTION 
EVELATION. 
EVOLUTION, 
ESTORATION. 








HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“The whole world was lost in the darkness,” 
** Joy to the world, the Lord is come!” 
“The Saviour! oh, what endless charms.” 
“Standing on the promises,” 

“ There’s sunshine in my soul to-day.” 

“My Saviour’s praises I will sing.” 

“O wonderful words of the gospel.” 

“Oh, what will you do with Jesus? ” 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY AMOS R. WELLS. 


FOR THE TEACHER. 


For review, the superintendent’s questions on the previous 
lesson may be used. 

1. Simzon (vs. 25, 26).—What other Simeon is famous in 
New Testament history? (Acts 15:14.) What is the value 
of justness toward men, without devoutness toward God? or 
of devoutness without justness? For what evils did Israel 
and the world need consolation? How is Christ the world’s 
Consolation? (Matt. 11 : 28; John 11: 25, 26, etc.) How 
did Christ link that thought with the closing hour of his life? 
(John 14: 16.) The faith-filled expectation of a blessing, 
such as Simeon’s,—what effect has that on the realization of 
the blessing? What produced in Simeon this strength and 
beauty of character? How can we gain the Holy Spirit for 
our lives? (Luke 11:13.) What sorts of revelations will 
come to.us then, as they came to Simeon ? 

2. Tue Presentation (vs. 27, 28).—What is it to be “led 
by the Spirit”? (John 3: 3,5; 14:26.) What “custom of 
the law” is here referred to? (Num. 8 : 44-48; 18 : 15, 16.) 
What token of Mary’s poverty in the offering she made? 
(Lake 2:24.) What was the origin and significance of this 
ceremony? (Exod, 13: 2, 13-15.) What in Christian lives 
Corresponds to this beautiful Jewish custom ? 

8. Nuxc Duwrrris (vs, 29-32).—How is it that the depar- 
lure of each one of us, when the time comes, may be “in 
peace,” like that of Simeon? To what word of God did 
Simeon refer ? (v. 26.) How is Christ “salvation”? (John 
10:9-18; Matt. 1: 21.) Why mast this salvation, if of God, 
be for all people? (Acts 10 : 34, 35.) For how long was that 
tivation in course of prephration? (John 1:1; Rev.13:8.) 
In what respects are heathen nations dark nations? (Isa. 
%:7.) How has Christ been the Light of the world? (Jobo 
1:412; 3: 19-21.) How does the missionary work of the 
— “a that Light shine more brightly at home? (Acts 


4 Tae BiEsste (vs. 33-35).—How was Christ “set for the 
"sing of many”? (John 12 : 32) for the fall of many? 
Cor. 2:16.) Of what was Christ a “sign”? (1 John 4:9.) 
what ways was the sign “spoken against”? (Acts 28 ; 22.) 
aresome of the griefs that Mary and Joseph must 

‘ suffered during the life of Christ? How is Christ 
Ways a discloser of character ? 
§. Axna (vs. 36-38).— What im Anna’s life had made her 


for woman in after years? For what sort of redemption were 
many of the Jews looking? What kinds of redemption did 
Christ really bring? . 


FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 


1, How soon after he was born was Jesus dedicated in the 
temple? 2. What two people saw the babe there? 3. What 
sort of man was Simeon? 4. What kind of woman was 
Anna? 5. What did they both see Jesusto be? 6. How 
did it happen that they knew God's purposes so much 
better than others? 7. How did they show their gladness 
and reverence ? 


Boston, Mass. 


QUESTIONS TO BE ANSWERED IN WRITING. 


1. What five persons are prominent in this lesson? 2. For 
what purpose was Jesus brought into the temple? 3. What 
revelation did Simeon recognize as fulfilled when he saw 
Jesus? 4, How did Simeon and Anna express themselves 
when they saw Jesus? 5. What should we have to say con- 
cerning Jesus ? 

NoTE.—These questions are given also in The Scholar's Magazine. 
They occupy a full page opposite the lesson to which they refer, and 
blank space is alloWved on that page for the written answers. Send 


for free specimen copy to John D. Wattles & Co., 1081 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





LESSON SUMMARY. 


He who would see God, shall see God, ‘“ Blessed are the 
pure in heart [the single-minded], for they shall see God.” 
It is those who look with longing for the signs of God's pres- 
ence, who are first to perceive the signs of God’s presence. 
Says Matthew Henry, “ They who would observe God’s won- 
ders, shall have God’s wonders to observe.” 

Godly Simeon and devout-minded Anna expected to see 
signs of a new day in Israel, and their faces were toward the 
dawn. The first gleams of the rising sun caught their watch- 
ful eyes. Whoever has the spirit of these watchers will be 
quickest to see new signs of Christ’s new coming, and will 
be glad-hearted accordingly. 
Those who understand the workings of God’s plans of pro- 
gress in the world, know that the progress of good involves 
conflict with evil, and that the way of the cross is the way of 
the crown. The path to triumph is not an easy path, even 
thobgh it be a sure path to those who press on in faith. 
Those whom God loves must suffer, and one who is chosen 
for a great work in God’s cause must suffer great things for 
that cause, 


ADDED POINTS. 


God’s high plans for Mary as the mother of Jesus laid 
special duties on her in the care of Jesus. The same is true 
of the mission of every parent and every teacher, 

It is not enough to train a child at home. The parent 
must bring the child under church influences also. 

God’s best gifts to the world are always in the future. 
God’s people should be watching for them. 

The Holy Spirit is ready to guide every lover of Jesus who 
is willing to be guided, We can have all needed light if we 
are ready to receive it. 

It is not the multitude, but it is the exceptional individuals, 
who are first to gain new views of God’s revelation. The 
question is not, What does the majority think? but it is, 
What does God disclose to me? 

When we perceive the love of God in Christ, we ought to 
give thanks ourselves, and we ought to let others know of the 
good things available to them in Him. 








WAYS OF WORKING. 


a 


ENCOURAGING THE SCHOLARS’ 
HOME-STUDY. 


In the intermediate department of the First Congre- 
gational Sunday-school, Winchester, Massachusetts, a 
method for encouraging the scholars to study the Inter- 
national lesson every day at home has been tried with 
interest. The superintendent of the department, Mr. 
Eugene Tappan, has been preparing and printing ques- 
tions ana blanks for answers, together with a special 
exercise for each lesson of the little monthly book. 


teacher to examine, in accordance with this prefatory 
NOTE. 


home. 


Each scholar takes his copy of the booklet. home for 
work, carrying it back to the school on Sunday for the 


The children will fill the blanks and prepare the exercises at 
The books shown in the-lass will prove that the lesson 


the work of others, The teacher may then, in a natural way, 
build upon the foundation thus laid by the children, 


On the opposite page to the questions for the January 

lesson on “ The First Adam,” for example, was a special 

exercise headed “Calendar of Creation,” and divided 

into six spaces respectively lettered, “ First Day,” “ Sec- 

ond Day,” etc., from the top downward. At the foot of 

the page was the direction: “ Write in each space the 

thing or things created on the day named.” Opposite 

the questions on the second lesson of the same month 

was a blank page, save for the direction of the footnote: 

“ Draw and paint an apple-tree bough, with some leaves 

and apples on it,” the blank space above to be used for 

that purpose. The special exercise for the third lesson 

was entitled, “ An Alphabet of the Lesson,” the alphabet 

being placed, in two columns, from the top to the bot- 

tom of the page. Opposite the questions of the fourth 

lesson, on “ God’s Covenant with Noah,” there was an 

outline section of a rainbow, in which spaces for all the 
colors were set off,—each color being named in print,— 
and this footnote: “ Paint the seven colors of the rain- 
bow.” In aspecimen of work at hand, by a little girl, 
colored crayons were used for the apple-bough and the 
rainbow. This is the way the same scholar did the third 
special exercise, the italics indicating her completion of 
the words after the initial letters: 


AN ALPHABET OF THE LESSON, 





Abel, Mouth, 
Blood, Not, 

Cain, Offering, 
Door, Punishment, 
Earth, Respect, 
Fruit, Sin, 
Ground, Thereof, 
Hand, Unto, 

It, Vagabond, 
Keeper, Wroth, 
Lord, Yield, 


Choose a word from the lesson commencing with A, another 
commencing with B, and so on, for each of the above letters, 
and write the words in the above spaces. 


How accurately she answered the questions may also 
be seen, for example, from the second lesson, her words 
being in italics. 


JANUARY 14, 1894.—GENESIS 38 : 1-15. 

What fruit were Adam and Eve forbidden to eat? 

The fruit of the tree in the midst of the garden, 

How good, pleasant, and desirable did the tree seem to Eve? 

Good for food. 

Pieasant to the eyes. 

To be desired to make one wise, 

What three things did Eve with the fruit ? 

She took the fruit, ate it, gave some to Adam, 

How did Adam excuse himself for eating ? 

He said Eve gave it to him, 

How did Eve excuse herself for eating ? 

She said the serpent beguiled her, 

Where were they sent as a punishment? 

Out of the garden of Eden, 

How many times is the name “ Lord God” in the lesson? 

Siz times. 
* Write the golden text. 

For as in Adam ali die, even so in Christ shall ali be made 
alive, 


Mr. Tappan writes: ‘“‘We think much of the Inter- 
mediate Department. Thescholars are between the ages 
of nine and thirteen. They are being taught to rely on 
themselves, and to get their own lessons at home without 
help. This will form a good habit for the rest of their 
lives. Each scholar has a Bible and a little book con- 
taining a list of the lessons and golden texts, with blanks 
to insert the name of the preacher and the text of his 
sermon. There is also in it a list of the daily Bible 
readings which relate to the Sunday-school lesson. The 
boys and girls are expected to read each day the Scrip- 
ture passage for the day, as shown in the list of Bible 
readings. This keeps the lesson daily in mind, The 
teacher, knowing that the scholars have read those 
Scripture passages, asks questions upon what is con- 
tained in them. The ‘exercises’ are prepared by the 
scholars before they come to the Sunday-school. In my 
view of the matter, if a scholar has done all this work,— 
three or four minutes’ reading each day, and twenty or 
thirty minutes spent in writing the special exercise,—he 
has, first, got more good than mere school attendance 
without preparation could give; and, secondly, he has 
put himself into a fit state of preparation to enable his 
teacher to do him adouble amountof good. The scholar 
drives in the nail, the teacher clinches it, 








like Simeon, to see the future? It was fitting that » 


has been prepared. The scholars will get interested in the 
lesvou Ly duing the exercise, and by comparing their work with 


“A lady, whose boy had spoiled his exercise book, 
called ou me befure seven o'clock one Tuesday morning 
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to get a fresh copy. The boy was in a hurry to work up 
the next Sunday’s lesson. In my own family I use the 
same Bible readings above spoken of. My children 
spontaneously take a great interest in the readings. 
When I come down stairs in the morning, the children 
are waiting forme. A nine-year-old boy has found the 
places in all our Bibles for us Occasionally I puta 
query, and draw out their opinion on the question 
whether the passage illustrates the Sunday-school lesson. 
So we read for a specific purpose.” 

At the close of the Sunday-school hour a record is put 
on the blackboard. A form is drawn, with columns and 
headings, and the figures are inserted at the moment, as 
reported by one teacher after another. The number of 
scholars present is given, the number of Bibles, number 
of scholars who have read the daily Bible readings day 
by day, number who have prepared the exercise, and the 
number who have painted the picture, should there be 
one. Here is a specimen report, of January 14, the pic- 
ture being the apple-bough, with apples and leaves. 
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BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


SABATIER’S FRANCIS OF ASSISI* 


The troubadour saint of Umbria, who took Poverty as 
his bride, has found both admirers and biographers 
among Protestants. Karl Hase in Germany, and Mar- 
garet Oliphant in Great Britain, are but the most notable 
in those countries. M. Paul Sabatier, however, has gone 
beyond both of these and his Roman Catholic rivals in 
making Francis intelligible as a real, historical per- 
sonality. His book has made a great sensation in 
France by its originality as a work of research, its hearty 
enthusiasm for a great character, and its spiritual sug- 
gestiveness. This reception, however, has been in the 
literary class, rather than among the theologians, The 
Protestants do not relish so much praise of a character 
80 antithetic to the ideal of the Reformed Church; the 
Catholics are slightly scandalized by the new view of 
Francis of Assisi as the radical reformer of Christendom, 
instead of simply a wonder-worker and a founder of an 
Order. 

M. Sabatier, in a long critical introduction, anticipates 
objections to his picture of the saint by passing in re- 
view the sources on which he draws. He shows that the 
early lives were written and altered under the influence 
of the struggle between the three parties into which the 
* Franciscan Order was dividing even before its founder’s 
death. On the one extreme were those who insisted on 
a strict adherence to the Rule, to the entire exclusion of 
property,—the party afterwards persecuted as heretics 
under the names Fraticelli or Spirituals. On the other 
were the loose constructionists, who regarded the founder’s 
passion for poverty as a freak, and valued the Order for 
other things. Between the two stood the official party, 
represented by Bonaventura, who accepted the interpre- 
tations and relaxations of the Rule by the popes, and yet 
retained certain restrictions which were in the line of 
Francis’s thought. In the first party M. Sabatier sees 
the true sons of St. Francis, and in the Legend of 
the Three Companions—of which a large part was sup- 
pressed, and exists only in fragmentary quotations—the 
authentic account of the saint, corresponding to his per- 
sonal letters, the successive forms of his Rule and other 
documents from his own hand. To the two biographies 
by Thomas of Celano he ascribes a very, unequal value; 
while to that by Bonaventura, which has been used the 
most, he denies all historic merit. 

The biography is based upon this careful discrimina- 
tion among the early documents, and gives a picture of 


the great Umbrian that is at once intelligible and origi- 
nal, except in so far as Mrs. Oliphant has anticipated 
some of its traits by force of the sympathetic imagina- 
tion. -It is to be regretted that M. Sabatier knows noth- 
ing of her work. 

Francis was the son of a wealthy merchant of Assisi, 
and was brought up in plenty. “His ambitious father 
encouraged him to share in the extravagances and vices 
of the young nobles, to whom he also was welcome for 
his irrepressible gayety and his skill in poetry. Noth- 
ing seemed less likely than his becoming an influence 
for good; but a grave illness sobered him. Soon after 
his recovery he heard at the church a passage from the 
gospel describing our Lord’s poverty, and this, reinforcing 
his sense of the harm he had experienced from the pos- 
session and abuse of wealth, gave the new turn to his 
thoughts. At the same time his sympathetic Italian 
heart was opened to the needs of the poor, to whom he 
had given hardly a thought in the years of his frivolity. 
He began to give away to them whatever he possessed, 
and, after brutal ill-treatment, was driven from his 
father’s house. He went forth the poorest of the 
poor, giving himself to the needs of the neediest, while 
living himself on alms. Laying aside,Provengal love 
songs, but not his joyousness, he composed in Italiani 
his wonderful “‘Song of the Creatures,” and probably 
others that are lost to us. He proclaimed the life of 
poverty as the only life for a true Christian, and did 
nut shrink from contrasting this ideal with the actual 
life of churchmen as well as Jaymen of his age. Noth- 
ing was farther from his thoughts than to found an 
Order. Rather he wished to transform the Christian 
world by the two principles of poverty and helpfulness. 
But young men gathered to him, distributed their goods 
to the poor, and adopted his mode of life. Thus they 
became a body of homeless wanderers, distinct from the 
society around them. They met with opposition from 
all but the peasants and the Pope. Innocent III. was a 
man of sufficient greatness to see the beauty of the en- 
thusiasm of Francis, and the peril of driving it into a 
hostile attitude. From the time when the little com- 
pany of twelve visited Rome in 1210, their relation to 
society grew less antagonistic, and the eyes of the city 
folk were opened to the charm of Francis’s character 
and the warmth of hisinfluence. In this way the popular 
and critical movement was converted into a branch of 
the hierarchical system it had threatened to overthfow. 
Rome showed the elasticity that the Church of England 
came short of in dealing with Methodism. 

So the first mendicant Order took shape, and Francis 
exhausted his power over language to make its rule that 
of severe and perpetual poverty. But he had not the 
gifts of a great organizer and legislator. He was a trou- 
bador, “ God’s jongleur,” “the joyous penitent,” “the 
pauperling ( poveredlo) of Assisi,” but no law-giver. His 
rule was not workable, and papal interpretations so 
changed its letter and spirit, that nothing was left of it 
but pious beggary in place of honest work; and the 
Order became in time a dead weight upon the moral 
energies of the Christendom it was to fill with the true 
spirit of the gospel. The strife which ended in this, 
and caused the proscription and execution of many strict 
adherents to the Rule, began already while Francis 
lived. 

On the difficult question presented by the stigmata, 
M. Sabatier writes as one who disbelieves in miracles in 
the sense of suspension of natural law, but believes in 
them as operations of a law not yet understood, and 
rarely recognized in its activity. In thissense he accepts 
the historic evidence that in the hands, feet, and side of 
Francis there appeared, after his long solitude in Monte 
Alverno, the marks of the crucifixion. Such have been 
reported in several other cases since his day, but, M. 
Sabatier thinks, in much more extraordinary and less 
credible accounts. The evidence in the case of Francis 
—Mrs. Oliphant and M. Sabatier agree—is sufficient to 
establish the fact. This attempted explanation belongs 
to that shadowy department of science where psychology 
and physiology overlap. 

M. Sabatier has retold a fascinating story with rare 
literary skill, and with the justest critical discrimina- 
tion. He has shown the real Francis of Assisi to have 
been a much more beautiful and interesting, figure than 
the one made familiar to us by the hagiographers who 
follow Bonaventura. And he also reminds us how much 
the problems of that age resembled our own, when the 
most literal interpretation of Christ’s words, and the 





*Vie de S. Francois d’ Assixe. Par Paul Sabatier. Quatriéme 
édition. Svo, pp. cxxvi, 419. Paris: Librairie Fischbacher; New 
York : F. W. Christern 

Life of St. Frencis of Assisi. Bv Pan) Sabatier. 
the Frenen by Louie S ymour Houguton. sve. 
Seribuer’s Suus. $2.50. 


Translated from 
New York; Cuas. 


| most mechanical imitation of his acts, are taught as in- 
dispensable to a true Christianity. Thus far our Fran- 
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modern possibilities, as we are liable to see a great r, 
action against the over-valuing of wealth. 








The Negative Criticism and the Old Testament. [An all aroung 
survey of the Negative Criticism from the orthodox point o 
view, with some particular reference to Cheyne’s “ Foung. 
ers of Old Testament Criticism.”] By Theodore E, Schmay, 
(16mo, pp. 232, Lebanon, Pennsylvania: Aldus Com. 
pany. $1.) 
It is refreshing to find an author who discusses the 
burning questions respecting the Old Testament “ from 
the orthodox point of view” without confounding th,» 
Higher Criticism with the Negative Criticism. \; 
Schmauk’s book, it is true, has the former phrase upoy 
the back, but the title-page uses the correct term. Ny 
only so, but the entire volume is Characterized by a. 
curacy in language as well as candor in treatment. Th,» 
proof-reading and the mechanical make-up are not » 
praiseworthy. The effort seems to have been to produce 
a book that could be sold at a low price. Certainly ther 
are few volumes on the subject that give so much excel. 
lent matter for so smallasum. The author has been 
quick to see what the negative criticism is. The theory 
of evolution which it implies is its most dangerous feature, 
The insufficiency of the evidence on which the negative 
critics base their conclusions is indicated in the introduc. 
tion, and afterwards set forth in detail. Probably the 
next generation will be amazed at this particular in. 
stance of unscientific method on the part of those who 
call themselves scientific. Mr, Schmauk divides his ar. 
gument into thirty-three chapters. The earlier one 
show that the theory of the negative criticjsm is incon. 
sistent with biblical history. Then comes a statement 
of its virtual denial of the moral tone of the Old Tests. 
ment, its denial of the supernatural, its rejection of all 
external evidence. The weakness and contradictory 
character of the arguments from purely internal evidence 
receive due attention. Ten chapters are devoted to the 
various assumptions of the negative theory. In som 
of these Mr. Schmauk states the case with remarkable 
freshness. The last chapter gives the evidence against 
the theory of the post-exilian origin of the Pentateuch, 
derived from recent discoveries in Assyriology and Egyp- 
ology. In dealing with all these points the authe 
shows care as well as earnestness, As a popular pres 
ment of the case against the “negative theory ” iw 
volumes have appeared that are superior to this. One 
the most interesting passages is that in which Bayal 
Taylor and his literary productions furnish an argumetl 
against the assumption that dissimilar style assurs 
diverse authorship. There are, however, many state 
ments that will prove striking and suggestive to the 
reader. 









West Irish Folk-Tales and Romances. Collected and Tran 
lated by William Larminie. With introduction and notes 
and appendix, containing specimens of the Gaelic originals 
phonetically spelled. [The Camden Library, Vol. Ill) 
(8vo, pp. xxviii, 258. London: Eliot Stock. New York: 
Mesuiiien &Co. $2.) 


Fairy- and Folk-Lore on Teutonic ground has passed 
its age of origination. Nothing remains but to gather 
up the fragments which linger still in popular memory. 
Among the Celts of the Scottish Highlands and of 
Western Ireland, as in the East, the accumulation of 
tales still proceeds, The newspaper has not yet super 
seded the professional story-teller. The present collec 
tion contains stories which date no later than the yeas 
of the Franco-Prussian War. Nearly all have the weird 
and fantastic character, which contrast the tales of the 
Welsh Mabinogeon with those collected by the Grimms 
or ‘by Asbjornsen. The limits of the probable and the 
possible are boldly spurned with a view to intensity of 
impression. But it is the fancy rather than the imagin® 
tion which is at work. We have no new or distinc 
types of character amid an inexhaustible variety of typ® 
of adventure. Supernatural powers of “ druidism” and 
magic play a large part, and are even claimed as their 
own by some of the narrators. Thus Terence Davis of 
Renvyle, County Galway, begins his tale: ““ When ] was 
growing up, my mother taught me the language of the 
birds.” 


Myths of Greece and Rome; Narrated with Special Referentt 
to Literature and Art. By H. A. Guerber, Lecturer ° 
Mythology. (12mo, illustrated, pp. 428. New York 
Chicago: American Book Company. $1.50.) 


This is not a book for the student, but for the general 
reader. It contains few philosophical explanations 
mythology, but it puts people in a position to apprecis” 
the allusions to the old deities which are spread 0 
modern literature. And it illustrates these by full-ps#* 
reproductions of the most famous paintings and scalP 





| cises have not fallen in with the Umbrian’s program of 
‘poverty. Yet an enthusiasm for that is amoung our 


tures which have mytliologie subjects. This * 7.) 
' Guerber’s purpose, and he seems to have ¢% : 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 








with good judgment and large knowledge. 
One misses some noteworthy quotations, 

gach a8 Miss Edith M. Thomas’s poem 
on the Cybele mysteries, and the humor- 
ous account of Daphne’s transformation in 
Mr. Lowell’s Fable for Critics, And why 
has Comus been omitted? 


Gems for the Sick. Compiled by Mary Paine 
Manwell. (12mo, pp. ix, cs Syracuse, 
New York: A, W. all.’ 75 cents. ) 


Mrs. Manwell has made Ring in this vol- 
ume, a collection of poems that have origi- 
nally appeared in different American 
periodicals. As the title indicates, the 
book is intended especially for the sick. 
Helen Hunt Jackson, Rose Terry Cooke, 
James Whitcomb Riley, Margaret E. Sang- 
ster, and Frances Ridley Havergal, are 
among the writers represented In the book 
by appropriate selections. The collection 
is one that will prove acceptable to many, 
with its words of encouragement and cheer. 


LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


A translation of the Bible into Javanese 
has just been completed by the Rev. P. 
Jansz, for the British and Foreign Bible 
Society. Mr. Jansz, now over seventy 
years of age, has been forty-one years in 
Java, and.is said to be the best living 
Javanese scholar. 





A diary kept by the late Dr, Philip 
chaff during July, 1863, is to be published 
in the July Scribner’s Magazine, under the 
title ‘The Gettysburg Week.” Dr. Schaff 
was a professor in the Theological Semi- 
nary at Mercersburg, Pennsylvania, while 
the war was in progress. This diary is a 
reord of the dramatic events of that 
petiod as he witnessed them. 


Swith’s Dictionary of the Bible, as be- 
ingacompromise between two schools of 
criticism, is not satisfactory to either. In 
Germany, Riehm’s work, now passing 
through a second edition, represents the 
more conservative critics, while Schenkel’s, 
of which a second edition has been pro- 
posed, stands for the Liberals. In Eng- 
land, the late Professor W. Robertson 
Smith had planned a Bible Dictionary of 
the tendency he represented. It is said 
that Professor Cheyne has inherited the 
plan, and that it will be carried out. 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given cach week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is more 
than 146,500 copies. Advertisers are Sree to 
ezamine the subscription list at any time. The 
advertising rate is $1.25 per line, with discounts 
of from 5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per 
cent on an advertisement running a year. An 
advertiser agreeing to take a céftain wniform 
amount of space (not less than three inches) in 














tach issue for a year, may have such a position | 


in the paper, regularly, as he may choose, so far 
% it will not conflict with earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, nor with the Publishers’ idea 
of the general make- up of the advertising pages. 
All advertising, however, conditioned on an 
Sppearance upon the last page, will be charged 
an advance of 20 per « cent “pon the regular rates. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 





of fmarka 3 pecservation is a characteristic 
‘Aiwe rden’s Tel Brand Evaporated Cream, 
ve the same; is perfectly pure; entirely whole- 

; free from substances forei igh to pare milk, 
Panini product taccomplished | bys ascient fic process. 





~* JUST PUBLISHED & | 
THE NEW EDITION OF THE 


Giranc “ eAFORD ” TEACHERS’ BIBLE 


With NEW HELPS and MAPS, 
as At prices from $1.25 to $20.00. 
fale a all booksellers. Send for catalogue. 
Pr ase NELSON & SON, 
32 Rast 17 Street. New York. 
CRAFTS “ SABBATH ‘FOR MAN” 
nea ontage 15 ets. extra). 
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The Humblest Girl 


Can Have a Free Education 


No matter where a girl lives, THE LaprEes’ HoME 
JouRNAL stands ready to interest itself in her 


case, 


Within two years it has given free 


educations to 125 girls in music, singing, art, 


elocution, etc. 


These girls tell their own story 


in a little book, sent free to any one, by 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
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teacher. 


Teachers,” 
and helpful suggestions. 


for the Sunday- school. 


400 pages. 
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How to study a lesson for its teaching 
How to plan for a lesson’s teaching 
Knowing whom you are to teach 
Knowing what you are to teach 
Knowing how you are to teach 

How to get and hold a scholar’s attention 
How to make clear that which you teach 
Securing your scholar’s co-work 
Testing the scholar’s knowledge 
Fastening the truth taught 


Every one of these underscored words ‘carries with it a 
thought vital to the best teaching-work of any Sunday-school 
What the Publishérs can emphasize here with only a 
black line or two, Dr. Trumbull, in his book “Teaching and 
emphasizes with a wealth of practical illustrations 
‘‘ Teaching and Teachers" is the 
_ outcome of a lifetime’s hard work and hard thinking in.and 
It has no rival in its own field. 
A book of nearly 
Price, at booksellers or by mail, $1.00. 


Every teacher ought to have a copy of it. 


John D. Wattles & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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“TITHE GLEANER.” 


A new collector for s al objects. Send 10c, 5 sam- 






































ple. GOODENOUGE &@ WOGLOM CO., 122 Nassau St., N. Y. 
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SUNDAY -SCHOOL SONG-BOOK, 
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SELECT SONGS, NO. 2. Geis by F.N. 


wBET, D.D., 


See Rania a ths eects soaking = | THE BIBLE in SONC & STORY 
per 


the Bunday-school. Cloth, §40 


A Service for the Sunday School. 5 Cts. 


SUNNY-SIDE SONGS, 5y D:.W-H. Dost | BRACTICAL ANTHEMS, Vol. 4 


mand for fresh, esh, sparkling, wide-awake Sunday- 
school music. Boards, $30 per 100. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN Co., 
76 E. 9th St., NewYork. 216 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





Latesta est temperance 


SONG . Wo 
cuVER TOR to agen, 

SILVER TONES, 'eoor rss: artet and wit 
GOLDEN GRAIN, No. 1. 


at A. Spams. ans pe best soos © for Sabbath- 


Specim free. | 
re ™ anal Te Books 
RED Bi ALY. 13 Adams Street, Chicago, WW. 














Medium difficulty. Thoroughly tested. $1.00. 
COSPEL SONC CANDIDATES 
A new departure. 41 New Gospel Songs. 10 Cts. 
90 DAILY VOCAL EXERCISES 
Compiled and adapted by Texia ViGNA, $2.00. 

77 BEETHOVEN STUDIES | 
Selected from his Piano works, by O, Singer, Jr. 

Price, $2.co 


OUTING SONCS 


A collection of good songs for all ~~ 


go Cents, 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 





STORIES 
sprpathace 





SI 


GRACE KING BRANDER MATTHEWS 
OWEN WISTER C. S. REINHART 
EVA ANSTRUTHER ROBERT GRANT 


Harper’s 
Magazine 
ror JULY 


BESIDES THE 


(Now 
Ready) 


INITIAL INSTALMENT OF 


THE GOLDEN HOUSE 


The New Serial by CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER, 
and Many Other Attractive Features. 


THE NUMBER IS ON THE NEWS-STANDS, 
$4 00 BY THE YEAR, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





Presbyterian Board of Publication 
and Sabbath-School Work. 


The 34 Quarter, 1894 


Westminster 
eee? Quarterlies 


AND 
Edited by J. R. MILLER, D.D. 


IMPROVED 
THE INTERNATIONAL LESSONS 
; ON THE LIFE OF CHRIST. 


A GRADED SERIES. 


THE WESTMINSTER SENIOR QUARTERLY 
for advanced scholars. Witha colored map, 
40 pages, One copy, 20 cts, a year. School 
subscriptions, to one address, 12 ots. 


7 vee a 
° INTERMEDIATE QUARTERLY 
for younger scholars. With a colored map, 


36 pages. One copy, 20-cts.a year. School 
subscriptions, to one address, 12 ots. 


THE WESTMINSTER PRIMARY QUARTERLY. 
Enlarged and remodeled. [Illustrated. 36 
pages. One copy, 10 cts. a year. 
subscriptions, to one address, 8 ots. 


The best and the cheapest. 


Send for samples. 


JOHN H. SCRIBNER, 
Business Superintendent. 


1334 Che Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


JESUS THE NAZARENE, 2: 


armony Of th 

Rev. C. J. how art, A. he sory. of Gries 
life clearly told in Ee order, with a 
uniqne arrangement of the harmony and Scrip- 
ture references by columns in the margin. At a 
glance can be seen the portion of the els 
where the narrative is punt A careful int 

tion ye furnished by Dr. C. R. Blackall. Price, "50 


cents, net. 

THE LIFE OF JESUS FOR CHILDREN, By the 
sameauthor. Questions and answers on the lead- 
ing facts of Christ's life simply stated. Admirably 
adapted for use in the Sunday-school, home, and 
Junior young peo th s societies, Bound in paper. 
Price, 15 centa, Ada 


W.d. SHUEY, DAYTON, OHIO. 


THE HANDY HARMONY. 


Invaluable for teachers and Bible-classes. An outline 


OF THE GOSPELS. 


FULL. SCHOLARLY. PRACTICAL 
Price, 10 cents ; $1 per dosen ; postage paid, 


Hartford d Seminary P Press, Nartlord, , Conn. 


DLXON’S : 
American Graphite 
PENCILS. 




















UNEQUALED FOR SMOOTH, TOUGH LEaD, 


| It not familiar with them, mention The ~— 4 
| School Times, and send 16 cents for samples wort 
| double the money 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 
’ ERSEY CITY, «J. 


FOR 6 
CENTS |*™ 
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ie WARD C8., Boston. 
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_ PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is 
atthe following rates, for either o 
ers. These rates include postage : 


ONE COPY, One year,...............cccereeeeeeeeseeeeereeres $l. 5O 
One copy, five years, full payment in advance,.. 5.00 


TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 


in advance. 
SCHOOL CLUBS. 

a ae or ou set of teachers, or of scholars, 
will supplied with as ne A copies as may be de- 
sired, at the following yearly club rates : 

For any number of copies (more than one) mailed 
to individual addresses, $1.00 each, 

For five or more copies in a package to one address, 
© cents each. A package thus sent is addressed to 
onét person only, and no hames can be written or 
printed on the separate papers. 

The papers for a club may be ordered sent perty 
to individual addresses at $1.00 each, and partly ina 
age to one address, at fifty cents each, when so 

esired. 

‘The papers for a club should all go to one post-office. 
although in cases where a portion of the teachers of a 
school get their mail matter from one post-office, and 
others in the same school get theirs from another, 
the papers will be sent accordingly. This applies to 

age ciubs at fifty cents per copy, to the extent 
hat large Famxease may be divi ed into smaller 
packages of five or more copies each, if desired, 


FREE COPIES, One free copy, additional, will be 
allowed for every ten copies paid for in aclub of either 
ec r. ‘The free copies for Feckage clubs cannot 
well be sent separately, but will be included in the 


poeta. 

Additiona may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, and the rate to be 
the pregeetonate share of the yearly club rate. 

Schools that are open during only # portion of the 
year, may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 
time as the papers may be required, 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS. Subscribers to whom the 
paper is mailed, separately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
@ year, can have the address changed at any time 
without charge. Members of package clubs do not 
have this privilege, but can have a copy transferred 
from a to & separate address at the rate of 
one cent per week for the unexpired time of the sub- 

ption, when it has over six months to run. When 
it has but six months or less to rnn, the cost to change 
is twenty-five cents to the end ofthe subscription. If 
—_— e club subscriber intends to change hisor her 

ress for a few weeks only, we will mail an extra 
copy, as lony as desired, at the rate of three cents 
per week 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name, not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should 
both county and state. 

Ifa club subscription is renewed by some other | 
ton than the one who sent the peor ous subscriptio: 
pee rson will oblige the lisher by stating tha 

he club he subscribes for takes the place of the one 
formed last year b 


pattenes weekly 
d or new subscrib- 


The paper wil! not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. The 
pers for a club will invariably be discontinued at the 
expiration of the subscription, - Renewals should 

refore be made early 


Enough copies of any ‘one issue of the per to en- 
able all the teachers of a school to e. it, will be 
sent free, upon application. 

FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 


con: embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage : 
One copy, one year, 8 shillings. 
‘Two or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each. 
To ministers and miseionari 
for one or more copies, 6 shillings each. 


‘To secure the above rates for two or morecopies, the 
e must be ordered at one time, and they will be 
it either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 
kage to one address, whichever may be preferred 
the subscribers. 


‘or Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E.C,, will receive yearly 
or half-yearly ey ny at the above rates, the 


Eikecrivers 
JOHN D, WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
P. O. Box 1550. 


from Philadelphia to the 











BUY DIRECT AND SAVE DEALER’S 
AND AGENT’S PROFITS. 
y our Oxford Boss suit- 
e for either sex, made of best ma- 
terial, strong, substantial, accurately 
and fully warranted. Write to-day for our 
complete of bicycles, repairs, etc., 
OXFORD MEG. Co. 
838. Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 






















. bound in cloth. Don't fail to 
the grea’ 
For full particulars how both, 
P. ©, Bex 287. New York (City. N. Y. 
Keep the throat moist and voice clear, Mailrd Zc. 


FREE containing over 2,500 
WATCH -CLOCK 
to obtain ver 

STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 


‘A PRACTICAL EVERY-DAY 
tested recipes, 320 
P 
t 
the test novelty of the 
address 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
Whitman's Jujube for Singers and Public Speakers. 
_1316 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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This is tiresome. 


Rubbed off in the wash you see. 
But the wonder is that any but- 


tons at all are left on, when 
you grind them up 
against a washboard. It 
isn’t necessary, if you 
wash with Pearline. 


so | 





No washboard; no 
rubbing; io buttons 
worn off ; no holes worn 
in. Think of the dif- 
ferent kinds of work 
that you save, with 


Pearline! And the money! Remember, too, that if you keep 
to things proved to be absolutely harmless, there’s nothing 
you can use that is equal to Pearline, the original washing 


compound. 
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wide reputation. 


modern experience. ‘The clear, strong 


to be helpful and suggestive. 

There is a judicial fairness and grasp which is 
very delightful. The book is stimulating, broad- 
ening, and wholesome.—Pudlic Opinion. 

The lectures . . 
which are pressing themselves 


nation.—Lutheran Observer. 


This book of 274 pages, tastefully 


booksellers. 
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A BOOK BRIMFUL OF SUGGESTIVE TRUTHS. 


The Divine Order of Human Society. 


By Professor ROBERT ELLIS THOMPSON, 5. T. D. 


It contains the L. P. Stone Lectures for 1891, delivered before Princeton 
Theological Seminary by Professor Thompson, a Christian sociologist of 
It discusses the burning questions’ of the Family, the 
Nation, the School, and the Church, in the light both of the Scriptures and 


and practical man of affairs on these subjects of universal interest are sure 


. cover the entire field of social problems 


' 

' 

! 

] 

} 

| 

‘ 

| 
present day... . All these questions, in their various phases 

and relations, are discussed with great ability and discrimi- j 

\ 

, 
will be mailed to any address on receipt of one dollar ; or it may be had of | 
} 

} 

| 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., PUBLISHERS, 
1931 Waluut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





utterances of a keen Christian scholar 


In no volume of our acquaintance is the whole 
social problem so fully and so satisfactorily pre- 
sented.— The Christian Intelligencer, 


forward for solution at the 


bound in cloth, gilt top, uncut edges, 
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CHURCH FURNISHINGS. 








Our New 
Catalogue 









TPIANOS™ORGAN 
FREE "x" 





[MAGIC LANTERNS © 


Pianos from $150 
Organs £ $27.50 


Cash or on Easy Payments. 


CORNISH & CO., 
Washington, N. J. 






B. COLT & CO., New York, Manufacturers, 
Catalogues and information free. 














Church, Lodge, 
Parlor, 

Pews, 
anit 


26 Rromficia St., 
Boston, Mass. 


CHURCH, HALL, and LODGE 


Furniture, Pulpits, Chairs, etc. 
GEO. D. S N. successor to Baxter C. Swan, 
216 South Phila... Pa. 


THE, GREAT CHURCH, LIGHT 


I. P. FRINK, 551 Peari St., New York,U.S.A. 
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IMORE, MD. 




















Black, blue. green, violet, or scarlet, Send ten | 
INK cents for powders, make half pint of warranted 
i C.P. Barnes & Bro. 560 Market St.,Louisville,Ky. | 
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WE WANT 1000 
tor the 


more BOOK AGENTS 
selling book ever published, 











Write at 
@ 
BOOK AGENT'S oii: &:,7™0, fom. 

plete Compendium 
ef Universal Spowtedse. with instructions, 
enly 10 cents. Special terme to « min. 
Bi. FRANKLIN SQuaRgE BIBLE Hovsee, Phila, Pa. 


WILL $1200 MEET YOUR WANTS? 


Tf so, you can make $1200 to $2000 this year working 
for us, Ladies can do as wellas gentiemen. Address 
5 I. BELL & Co., Publishers, Philadelphia, Pa. 


AGENTS, WANTED zac 


Street, Patladelphia, Pa. 
Weg be mail tx Se 
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WORTH REPEATING 


BETTY’S SHADOW PEOPLE 


{Maud Rennie Burton, in the New Englang 
Magazine. | 





In the gnarled old apple-trees 
Betty has a fairy world: 
Armies with their flags unfurled 
Gayly waving in the breeze ; 
And a lord and lady fair 
Nodding to each other there ; 
Fairy cradles rocking high ; 
Frail green houses near the sky; 
Shadow pictures such as these 
Betty finds in apple-trees. 


In the white pine on the hill 
Betty sees an ogre land: 
Witches over caldrons stand, 

Fly among the boughs at will; 
And a knight with shield and lance 
On a steed that seems to prance, 
Fights a specter black and grim 
‘Totthe death and conquers him, 

Betty feels a fearsome thrill, 

, Watching shadows on the hill. 


ut the elm boughs waving near, 
Betty’s dearest dreams keep hid, 
To come and go as she shall bid, 
Wonder tales that she holds dear 
Take form for the little lass. 
Only Betty sees them pass ; 
Sintram and his comrades three 
Live up in the graceful tree; 
Betty’s dearest friends are here, 
In the elm boughs waving near, 


Shadow people in the trees 
Every hour come and go; 
Betty loves to see them so, 
Changing with the faintest breeze, 
Older eyes may vainly peer 
For the wonders dancing here ; 
Older hands may never grasp 
Treasures held in childish clasp: 
Clear child eyes it takes to see 
Shadow people in a tree. 





A NEEDED REFORM. 
[H. W. Compton, in the Educational Review.) 


One notable paragraph on the cultu 
of the gxsthetic emotion occurs in tle 
work of an American writer who bly 

roduced one of our best psychologi 
| His thought is nobly and fitly exprewl 
He says: “ The love of the beagutifi's 
merely one of the manifold forms of t& 
sensibility, and in common with eve) 
other feeling and propensity of our natun 
it may be augmented, quickened, strength 
ened to a very great degree by due cultur 
and exercise. It is an endowment of nD 
ture, but, like other native endowments, it 
may be neglected and suffered to die out 
This unfortunately is too frequently the 
case with those, especially, who are et 
gaged in the active pursuits of life. The 
time and attention are demanded for mor 
important matters, and so the merely 
beautiful is passed by unheeded. It ad- 
mits of question whether it is not a serious 
defect in our systems of education that # 
little attention is paid to the culture of the 
taste, and of a true love for the beautiful. 
The means for. such a culture are ever # 
hand, The great works and the most per 
fect models in art are not, indeed, avail 
able to all. Not every one can cross the 
seas to study the frescoes of Raphael and 
Michael Angelo. But around us in nature, 
along our daily paths, are the works of & 
greater artist, and no intelligent and 
thoughtful mind need be unobservant of 
their beauty. Nor is there any danger, # 
some may apprehend, that we shall cary 
this matter to excess, The tendencies 0 
our age and of our country are wholly the 
reverse. The danger is rather that in the 
activity and energy of our new life, the 
higher culture will be overlooked, 
the love of the beautiful die out.” 

This author further says: “The love of 
the beautiful is the source of the purest 
and most exquisite pleasure of life. It's 
the gift of God in the creation and endow 
ment of the human soul, Nature laysthe 
foundation for it among her earliest de 
velopments. The child is, by nature, © 
lover of the beautiful, Nor is it in early 
life alone that this principle has its natur® 
and normal development. On the o. 
trary, under favorable circumstances, : 
grows stronger and more active 









mind matures ‘and the years pass 
Happy he who even in his old ag¢ ket 
fresh in his heart this pure and beaut” 
fountain of his youth; who, as days 
| vance and shadows lengthen, and ve 
| grows dull, can still look, with all hee 
| miration and delight of/his childish y 

on whatever is truly héautiful in the 

uf God or man.” 
| Ihave quoted th 
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chology itself, in order to em- 
hasize the scientific basis that exists in 
the human soul for the culture of the 
beautiful in our schools, homes, and in 
oar whole civic life, Iwas once <pveling 
through a desolate and sparsely popula 
fegion of country. As I was driving along 
's ed highway winding among rocks 
at hills, I passed a rude hovel by the 
roadside. There in the sunshine by the 
side of this hut, the abode of poverty, I 
saw a little girl trying to train the ten- 
drils of a blossoming vine to run over the 
little window and walls of the weather- 
beaten shanty. I shall never forget the 
icture of that blonde-haired, poorly-clad 
child among the rocks and hills, in the 
solitude, wholly absorbed in gazing at the 
fowers, and teaching the tendrils to run 
over the wall, And that evidence of the 
divine implantation of the principle of 
beauty in the human heart, was far more 
beautiful to me than the morning-glory 
itself that flowered upon the vine. This 
joveof the beautiful is in all the children. 
They are dowered with ‘t by nature, It 
isa part of their equipment for the vicis- 
sitades and conflicts of an earthly career. 
If this principle remains stunted, unfed, 
undeveloped in children, then the men 
and women into which they grow will be 
just 40 much the more hard, selfish, un- 
sympathetic. and Scrooge-like in their 
characters. 

But how many teachers are there who 
recognize the love of the beautiful in child- 
nature, and minister to it? 

I believe there aye many who recognize 
its importance, and would like to do more 
than they are doing; but they do not 
know how, or have not the energy and en- 
thusiasm necesary to apply their psychol- 
ogy. Others who presume to teach know 
nothing of true. psychological | wegen 
and care lessaboutthem. Let metell you 
what you will find in the majority of 
schoolrooms kept by such teachers, where- 
‘ever they may be found. I describe only 

the worst schools, and I except those 
schools where some teachers have learned 
empirically something about the art of 
aching, just as our grandmothers learned 
how to doctor various ills by means of 
jobelia, and ‘hot drops,” and poultices. 
Qo into the schoolroom of the untrained, 
wibisking teacher, and you will find the 
principle of beauty—which involves as ite 
necessary elements order, harmony, sym- 
metry, repose—you will find this prin- 
ciple violated in this way. Children in 
uncouth, unhealthful positions will be 
scratching upon filthy, shattered slates 
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Books by H. Clay Trumbull. 
Friendship the Master-Passion. ,,. teri.cr.:he ware 4 Me. 


@ force inthe world, 413 pages (79% inches), richly bound im cloth and enclosed in a box. Price, $3. 





H A biography of Major Henry Ward Camp. Newand 
The Knightly Soldier. soviead dition. cohen (shxs8 inches), illustrated. 
Price, $1.50. This is the life-story of an exceptionally fine specimen of the best student-soldier of the 
Union. “fost the book for wide-awake young men, for Sunday-school libraries and for young men’s 
associations. 


The Blood 
treatise, but it p 
pages (544 <8% inches). 


Kadesh-barnea. p., importance and probable site of Kadesh-barnea, with a story 


a bunt for it, including studies of the route of the exodus and the 
southern boundary of the Holy Land. The book has rare value and fascination for biblical students 
and for the unlearned Bible reader. It is also an attractive story of adventure = out of the usua 
experience of travelers, even in the desert of the Wanderings. 478 pages (749 inches). Two maps 
and four full-page illustrations. Price, $3. 


A Lie Never Justifiable. x. study in ethics. Dr. Trumbull proves his 


esis by a careful and vigorous treatment of the 

duty of veracity, and of the.sin of lying, in the light of Bible teachings, of the moral sense of mankind, 

and of centuries of discussion x took of aso pages (4X7 inches), bound in cloth, gilt top. 
ce, $1 


A ination of imitive rite, and its bearings on 

Covenant. s.tvre, This is not’ strictly speaking, theological 

primitive facts by which theological opinions must be tested. A book of 390 
Price, $2. 





$ A series of thirty articles on the nature and 
Hints on Child-Trainimg.. ,.2.2°rni ethocs of the wise training of chil 
dren. 311 pages (547% inches), Price, g:. 

H A book of pages (5% 7% inches), bound in 
Teaching and Teachers, cloth. Prices $s. tt is to-day the popular hand- 
book on Sunday-school teaching. 

H A sketch of the life and work of Henry P. 
A Model Superintendent. Haven, of the International Lesson Commies. 
It is an object lesson, showing how a good superintendent actually did his work. Bound in cloth, with 
a fine steel portrait of Mr. Haven. 188 pages (5% 7% inches). Price, gr, 








The Sunday-School : 
Yale Lectures on the Sunday~School, )..°65n Minin: 
Methods, and Auxiliaries. The Lyman Beecher Lectures before Yale Divinity School for 1888, 415 
pages (54834 inches). Handsomely bound in cloth. Price, $1.50. 


H H A sbries of brief essays in six volumes. Each 
Principles and Practice. volume complete in itself, These essays in the 
realm of character and of conduct deal with fundamental principles in their application to the affairs 
of every-day life. 200 pages per book (4% 6¥ inches), tastefully bound in cloth, and enciosed ina 
box "Price, $2.50 a set, or fifty cents a volume for less than a set. 


The Ten Commandments as a Covenant of Love. 
A new view of the Ten Commandments in the light of Oriental hods of thought and of 
speech. 38 pages (544x7%% inches). Price, 25 cents. 
1. Moral Color-Blindness. 


Two Northfield Sermons. 2. Our Duty of Making the Past a Success, 


‘These sermons were delivered before the conferences of coll 
students at Northfield. Their practical lessons bear y 
on present duty, asd are an incitement to high endeavor in 
manly living. In one volume of 53 pages’(5}47% inches). 
Price, 30 cents. 


Light on the Story of Jonah. 


Important facts in recent Assyrian discoveries are here 
brought to bear upon the Book of Jonah. The book can be 
read to advantage by all who are interested in the truth of the 
Bible story. 








A neat descrip- 
tive catalog telling 
about all our publi- 
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with blunt-pointed pencils two or three 


Price, 20 cents, 


publishers. 


19 pages, with illustrations (537% inches). 
For sale by booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 
1031 Walnut Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 







cations will be sent 
free of charge to 
any one who asks 
for it. 















municipal patriotism, based upon a 
stronger love of fitness, order, and beauty. 
This reform: is coming in home and schvol 
and city. I think we shall see some of it 
in our day., Do you ask how it is com- 
ing? I wiil namesome of the sources. It 
is coming through the training of teachers 
in a deeper knowledge and to a higher 
sense of the duties and responsibilities of 
their work. It is coming through the 
kindergarten, where to the little plastic 
minds and hearts of children are taught 
the very elements of beauty in order, form, 
color, and movement. It is coming 
through the primary school, where there 
will be less slate-scratching and number- 
grinding, and where more of the beauti- 
ful in sentiment and language will be 
taught through poem and story, and where 
elementary science will find a place, and 
nature’s forms of beauty will be studied in 
leaf and flower and shel! and plant and 
cloud. It will come through the better 
architecture of our school buildings, and 
through the better equipment of them with 
musical instruments, books, apparatus for 
teaching, and noble pietures upon which 
the sense of beauty may feed.... A great 
picture, even though it be a cheap repro- 
duction of the original, works potently 
upon the feelings and imagination of a 
child. Robert Browning, when a mete 
child, had placed before him an engravin 

of Caravaggio’s picture of “ Perseus an 

Andromeda.” The story of the irnocent 
victim and her divine deliverer took hold 
of his imagination and became a part of 
his life. In after years, in the course of 
one of his more extended poems, his 





ie out inches long. In the aisles and under the 
tly the desks will lie crumpled papers, pencil 
re elle shavings, and mud from the street. Around 
, The the waste-basket in the corner will lie a 
r more shower of papers aimed at that receptacle 
merely but fallen short. Dirty slate rags and 
It ad- sponges will hang or protrude from the 
serious desks, threatening cholera or typhoid 
that 9 fever. Some boys are sitting on their 
2 of the coats, and others are slouching aimlessly 
vutiful. about the room. The teacher's desk is, 
ever at like the teacher’s hair, somewhat dis- 
rst per heveled. Whispering, copying from one 
, avails another by pu fis during study time, and 
oss . Universal talking, abound; raising of 
el an hands and standing on feet during recita- 
nature, al of leaves, crushing of papers, 
cs es “raping of feet on the floor, confusion, 
it aD ' emoralization, disorder everywhere, This 
vant 0 no fancy picture, It is a pathetic 
ger, a8 Teality. It is a scene which every school 
I carry inspector meets with to a greater or leas 
cae extent in all his travels. There is not an 
lly re element of beauty in it to inspire a word 
; in ~ ofencouragementor approval. It awakens 
fe, t 4 only the opposite of the esthetic emotion, 
d, an the feeling of disgust and depression... 
love of _ It is useless to indulge in all this vapor- 
oa ing and — about psychology and 
P itis wethods, and principles and scientific 
ia hing, unless we go about it, and in 
avsthe our dress, manner, habits, and language 
‘eat de Ply some of the well-known laws about 
yoo ich we talk eternally... . 
n early How are we to get rid of these things in 
natural ‘ur civic life? First get rid of them in 
o con nd homes and schoolrooms. Sporadic, 
ces, it ving editorials and anonymous letters in 
gs the Rewspapers do not prick the skin of 
135 00. © lazy, venal officials whose duty it is to 
» keeps ihe 4 city, but who are only mindful to 
sautifal . Wg out the hoe brigade just before elec- 
ays ad- bs, semi-annually, 
} sense thi ou must go deeper for reform in these 
the ad The bo You must train a new generation. 
1 year mak, ys and girls in your schools will 
e works ‘ea up the new city boards and mayors 
ae seet commissioners, You must 
n ther im them a higher sense of hume aud 








thought suddenly reverts to the old en- 
graving of his childhood. .. . 





Robert Browning was a child of genius, 
hen say; this impressibility, this love of 
eauty, is not in all the children of our 
schools, But have I not shown how the 
humble, nameless little girl in the solitude 
of the rocks and hills was wooing and 
cherishing the blossom that flowered upon 
the vine? The love of the beautiful is in 
us all. It was placed there when our 
forms and spirits were tempered and 
faskioned and blended in the workshop of 
the Great Artist. This divine plant is in 
all the little children, only it may be 
choked and stunted by the weeds of their 
environment, It is our high privilege and 
duty to clear away the weeds dnd mephitic 
growths, and let in upon it the air and 
sunlight of heaven. / 
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Luxuriant Hair 


ITH a clean, wholesome scalp, free 
from irritating and scaly eruptions, 
is produced by the CuTicura Soap, the 
most effective skin-purifying and beauti- 
fying soap in the world, as well as purest 
and sweetest for toilet and nursery. It 
clears the scalp and hair of crusts, scales, 
and dandruff, destroys microscopic insects 
which feed on the hair,.soothes irritated 
and itching surfaces, stimulates the hair 
follicles, and nourishes the roots. 
Bold everywhere, Price, 26c. Porran Dave 


anp CHEM. OCorp., Sole Props., Boston. “ All 
about the Skin and Hair,” free, 


AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OFFICE, COMPANY'S BUILDING, 
308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 











CASH CAPITAL, 
Reserve for Reinsurance and 
all other clai 2,106,141.728 
surplus over all Liabilities.,...... 76,973.74 
TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1804. 
$2,683,115.46. 
THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
CHAS. P, PEROT, Vice-President. 
RICHARD MARIB, Sec. and Treas, 
WM, F. WILLIAMS, Asst. Sec. 
WM. J. GA WSON, Sec. Agency Dept, 
DIRECTORS: 








Thos. H, Montgomery, Charles P. Perot, 

Israel Morris, Jos. E, Gillingham, 

Pemberton &, Hutchinson, Charies 8. elen, 

Alexander Biddle, Wdward F. Beale,Jr., 
John 8, Gerhard, 





LOMBARD 


Equitable, Jarvis-Conklin, and other Mortgages 
BOUCHT FOR CASH. 


OHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk St., 
BOSTON. 


(IALIFORNIA = sce 


an acre, by joining the three F’scolony. Write 
r particulars of the plan. 


Farm, Field, and Fireside’s Colony Dept., 
Chicago, Ill., and Los Angeles, Cal, 





Best irrigated fruit 
and ferm lands in 
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When a Glove Fits Well 


and don't wear out, perfection in Gloves is attained, 
e 





“Kayser Patent Finger-Tipped Silk Gloves " 


are sold with a GUARANTEE TICKET with each 
Bir, which ENTITLES the wearer to a new Per 
“RE, in any case where the “ TIPS” wear out be- 
fore the Gloves, 
¥f your dealer hasn’t this Glove write te 


Julius Kayser, New York, 

















On the face 
and back.of every card of 
genuine De Long Pat, 
Hooks anp Eves will be 
found the words: 


See that 
hump? * 


— 
Long Bros., 
Philadelphia. 












O’NEILLS, 


th Avenue, 20th to 2ist Street. New York. 
rgestimportersaad dealers ia Dry Goods, Millinery, 
etc. inthe UnitedStates. Send forsampiesand prices, 











00AR 1092 Washi St, 














CANNOT SEE HOW YOU DO 
IT FOR THE MONEY. 





, testimonials 


OXFORD MFG. CO, 242 Wabash 


In ordering , goods, or in making tnqué concerning 
angiing advertised in this paper, wall oblige the 
publishers, as well as the advertiser, Ky canting that you 
| saw the advertisement in The Sunday School Times. 


B 
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“FLURRIED MEN LACK WISDOM.” 
Worry! Hurry! Flurry! are all avoided by the 


SAPOLIO 


for quick work is not hurried work. 

Are you in a hurry to finish your house-cleaning 
and yet do it well? Then try this method: A 
@mall bow! of water, & cake of Sapolio, and a cloth 
and you will do more cleaning than a pail of water 
and three cakes of ordinary soap, No. 38, 





Ridi 

IGINY, 
or in any occupa- 
tion incidental toa 
woman's life, from 
childhood to moth- 
erhood, coin fort, 
grace and health 
are secured by 

using the 


Corset Waists. 


Worn by over a mi 
mothers, misses and children. 
buckle at hip for hose sup- 
Tapedamtened buttons. 
sartan holes, Various 


rt of medium. 
sale by al "Leading Retailers. 


(941 Broadway, N.Y. 
Branch Otice 537 


All leading teachers of cookery use 


CLEVELAND'S 


AKING POWDER 


Always makes light wholesome food. 


Cleveland Baking Powder Co., New York, Successor to Cleveland Brothers. 


ea 





This food product represents an advance step of f 
civilization—the beginning of a pure food era. 
It fully supplies the want that lard only { 
half supplied. It is at once, more 
resemble Cottolene as 


healthful, more delicate, more 
economical than lard for \ 

gilt does gold--in appear- 
ances only. ‘The quality, 


shortening, frying and 
for every cooking use. 
The shortcomings 
and unhealth- 
fulness of lard 
created the 
demand 
for delicacy and merits of Cottolene 
are inimitable. The next time you 
have occasion to buy lard, buy Cotto- 
lene instead. You will be 
amply repaid for the experi- 
ment. Sold in 3 and 5 lb. pails. 
Made only by 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 


The 

great 

success of 
Cottolene has 
called out many 
imitations. They 








'Bicy. Bicycle ' Truths. 


It is a settled, fixed truth, about 
thecertain.. quality of which there 
‘ can be no doubt, that American 
skill and enter- 
prise have carried 
bicycle design 
and construction 
far ahead of that 
of any country on 
the globe, and that 


Columbias, 


the first in the field, have been principally 
responsible for this result. The same 
enterprise that started and made a place 
for this great industry in America has 
kept these peerless wheels at the head of 
every improvement in design and method 
of construction, and has given them a 
rating as the standard bicycles of the 
world. In every essential bicycle quality, 
they are not only unequalled, but unap 
proached. 
POPE MFG. CO., 

Boston, New York, Chicago, Hartford. 


Columbia catalogue free at our agencies, 
or mailed for two two-cent stamps. 
ss EDUCATIONAL. _ 


OGONTZ SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNC LADIES. 


Established in 1850. Twenty minutes from Philadel- 
phia, two hours from New York. Opens September 26, 


For circulars and reports apply to Principals, 
OGONTE | SCHOO 27 Pr. ¢ o.. PA. 


School fer Christian Workers, Springfield, 
Mass. } men and wemen needed. 
catalog desc , ae Sunday-school, Vector 
ary, and Physica arses. Add dress J. L. Dixon, Sec. 


ANAAN ACADEMY, Canaan, L itchfield Si! 


Conn. Camping, 
tennis. Instruction. 
Full lars of the Recror. 


boating, fishing, base-ba 


‘The Sunday School Times intends wo admit only ‘advertisements thi that are trustworthy. Shonld, however, : an advertisement of 


Summer seasion opens June 20, 














Ten Weeks 
For Ten Cents 


For Ten Cents—in stamps, if you wish—The 
Sunday School Times will be sent on trial for ten 
weeks to any one not at present a subscriber. 

Hundreds of regular subscribers are very kindly 
sending the paper for ten weeks to others who are 
not acquainted with Wide-awake Sunday-school 
workers throughout the whole country have been 
quick to take advantage of this offer, and doybtless 
many thousands more will wish to do so. If you have 
never used The Sunday School Times, isn’t it worth 
trying? The experiment won’t cost much. 

We try to make this the best religious paper pub- 
lished. Many say we succeed. At any rate, nearly 
one huhdred and fifty thousand Bible teachers and 
Bible students have it week in and week out. This 
cannot be said.of any other paper of its class. 

Why shouldn’t one hundred and fifty thousand 
more get acquainted with The Sunday School Times 
—test it fairly—know it as it is—for at least ten weeks ? 
We shall hope to make them want it permanently 
by making it invaluable as a lesson help to every live 
teacher. 

Special Notice.—To every subscriber we give 
two “premiums ;” namely, a high standard of excel- 
lence, and a remarkably low price. They go with 
every copy of the paper. A trial subscription for ten 
weeks at ten cents includes both “ premiums.” 


John D. Wattles & Co. 


1031 Walnut Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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BEST FORK SHIRTS, 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE ©O., CIN’TI. 








EDUCATIONAL. 


“DO NOT STAMMER.” 


The PHILADELPHIA INSTITUTE 
for the cure of peoenenering, stuttering, and 
all im iments in Can refer to r 
John Wattles & ro ’ sublishers of The 
Sunday School Times. Send for 54-page 
ue voice to ag exes. Garden Street, 
hiladetphia, Pa Ss. Johns 


to 
Princi Shea Founder. ™ 











Richard 8. Storrs, D.D. } refer |W. N.McVickarD)} 
Mrs, Julia Ward Howe. Frances E. Willan 


Walton-Wellesley School 


for beng higher education of girls and young 
ladies, General and classical course, als 
prope smtory and optional. Address Dr. and 

Danforth, 2101 and 2103 Sprue 
Street, Phi ledelphia. Pa. 


Geo.Dana Boardman,D.D.) refer { John Wanamtm 
Mrs. Chariots Et Biswe } te . Mrs, G- Heureh 


WHEATON SEMINARY “Wodcu‘ ton 


The fall term of the 60th year 
1994, Best of home influences. 


arra 
and cabinets, Send for illustrated prospectus to 
Miss A, F. STANTON, Principal, Norton, Mas 
is valuable in avien to! bode 
An Ag Betta apiece influence. Ifi saacely B 
vacaticies and tel n iti 4 
you about them 2a 


fe ~ 
teacher and om That 








ed to recommends 


you, that is more. Ours ‘Recomments 
. BARDEEN, fiyracuse, N.Y. 


MORAVIAN SEMINARY 
For Youne Laptes, Bethlehem, Pa, Founded ’@ 
. HA + D.D., Principal. 
Healthful location ; Christian home life; 
equipments. New 
for new circular. 


RHODE ISLAND, East Greenwich. 
EAST GREENWICH ACADETIY. 


Founded 18902. Both sexes. On Blasragenen Bay. 
Steam heat and electric b light. Endowed. Twelve 
courses. nl zoer .11, Write for ofitustrsted 
catalog. Dd. CAKESLEEL.D D., Principal. _ 


SEVEN GABLES, 


Bridgeton, New Jersey. Mrs, Westcott's Boarding 
School for Girls, Certificate admits to Smith Colles, 
In the ey regions. Climate mildanddry. Phys 
cal culture. Tllustrated circular on application. _ 


FOR WOMEN, 


WELLS COLLEGE ‘cron. x: 


coursesof study. Location beautift al 
healthful. New bullding with modern improv men 
Session begins September 19, 1894. Send for catalog. 


THE OSSINING =.tonzer.t2m. cree 


si Sing-on-the-Hadson. 
‘our “te Preperes for college. At 
school. Musicechool, D Director, Albert Ross Parson 
Proximity to New York affords city advantages 
27th yea? begins Sept. 19. Miss ©, C. FULLER, Prin. 


MASSACHUSETTS, pa, aconrel 
ys for 
Williston Seminary, jc?'or scienuise seb 
New laboratories, with electrical plant. A!i building 
heated by steam. ings term opens Reptember 6, ! 
Address, ’u. GALLAGHER. Priacip®_ 


AKE ERIE SEMINARY . 
L Me _FOR YOUNG WOTIEN. 
Practically Collegiate with ay care and culture 
of hom MARY EVANS, Principe! 

PAInEsvItLF, O81 
Fests SEIRART vox roUNO WOME 


Clinton, N.Y. Affords finest advantaces for 
ture and social training, with thorough pre pr illas 
pal. 





modern 
emic department. Send 


——— 




















for the best coll Sanitation perfect. i 
trated catalog address A. G. BENEDICT, Prine 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadetphie, 1380 Pine St 
Miss Anable’s Boardi md Day Sehe~ 
ror Youne Laptes. Estab. in 1848. Opens Sept = 


OSTON STAMMERING INSTITU me 
bem he agg .. Always open. 
and poor weicome. 1 Tremont Street. Boston. MO 








feel’ om 
can wite o SHORTHAND AND sermons ‘afer 
inane STERS mail. Add r tentimonia!s and er 
Cc. F. Youre, 43 Montague 8t., Brook!y 


a 

Queen Course in spoken Latin and Gres 
*Rugby,” Phila, Jane = jo July 31 

a 











blishers will refund to subscribers any money that they lose 


2 Rare pot BOVise good commercial credit be inndveropiy iene 
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